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Enter the Oil-Electric 
Into the Lumber Industry 


Here is the Oil-Electric locomotive! It is a joint develop- 
ment of the American Locomotive, Ingersoll-Rand, 
and General Electric Companies. An Ingersoll-Rand 
internal combustion oil engine, using Diesel fuel oil, 
drives a G-E generator, which furnishes power to G-E 
motors geared to the axles of the driving wheels. 


This remarkable locomotive saves on an average: 


75% in the cost of locomotive fuel 
as ordinarily consumed. 


50% in the ordinary cost of loco- 
motive maintenance. 


And—it is available 7000 working hours per year as 
against 3500 working hours per year for the average 
steam locomotive. 


In addition, fewer men are required to operate or main- 


Built jointly by: tain these locomotives; smoke and noise are greatly 
Inger soll-Rand decreased; no hot coals, or cinders menace timbered 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK areas; and finally -the advantages of electric oper- 


ation can be obtained without the expense of electri- 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE fying the entire right of way! 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC This 100-ton Oil-Electric of the Red River Lumber 


ee Company will haul logs out of their woods and bring in 
Write any of these companies supplies over a line 15 to 20 miles in length. Red River 
regarding information relating thus points the way to a tremendous reduction in the 
to the Oil-Electric Locomotive. : ’ 

lumber industry’s haulage costs. 
Th , 
& * ca 
“Electric Otive 
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For The Railroads 


STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Standard Steel Sash 
Continuous Sash 
Projected Windows 
Double-Hung Windows 
Counterbalanced 

and hand or power 
control mechanical 
window operators. 
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STEEL 
DOORS 


Standard and Special 
sizes made in swing, 
slide and jacknife 
types, as well as 
extra-heavy, large 
sized doors required 
for various kinds of 
railroad structures. 


A complete line of permanent, 
durable, fireproof, rust-resisting 
Building Products for every con- 
struction need of the railroads. 


A Special Railroad Division to 
cooperate with your engineering 
department on all construction 
problems from the making of 
preliminary studies, layouts, and 
cost estimates to the complete 
erection. 


WRUISCOIN 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT, 165 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


COMPLETE STEEL 


BUILDINGS 


Complete, Permanent 
Buildings to meet your 
definite requirements 
for any type or size 
of structure, pric 
economically because 
built of standardized 
erection units. 


POLES 


Durable Steel Poles 

for sub-stations, 

power transmission 

lines and Railway Elec- 
trification work. Manu- 
factured in sizes and 
arrangements to meet 
your requiremts. 
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Ticket Clerks Need Coaching 


with its attendant heavy 


THE recent football season, 
passenger traffic, brought forth some interesting 
contrasts in service. Ten days before a big game in 
highly competitive territory a prospective purchaser of 
four parlor car tickets telephoned and was informed, 
courteously enough, that they were not available. Upon 
asking whether additional cars would be added, the ticket 
clerk informed him that he did not know and hung up 
the ‘phone. From his attitude it was apparent also that 
he did care. In contrast was the conduct of a ticket 
age nother road. Here the trip was entirely non- 
mpetitive. Despite this, when asked if a special would 
be run the ticket clerk said it had not been decided. But 
he was interested and did not let the question rest there. 
He took the telephone number of the inquirer and the 
next day telephoned full and complete information. The 
conduct of ticket clerks determines very largely the 


public’s impression of the railway. Nothing needs closer 


supervision 


Signals Save $4,500 Annually 
On Five Miles 


THE direction of train: movements by signal indica- 
tion instead of by written train orders on five miles 
single track, including a junction point at one end and 
erminal at the other, has not only facilitated train 


ovements over this busy section of track, but has also 


permitted the transfer of three operators to other points, 
thus permitting a saving in salaries of $4,500 annually. 
Many other roads, no doubt, have short sections of track 

ar terminals that carry the traffic of two or more con- 


verging lines, where trains are now being delayed to 
} i] ¥ 


1) 


iandle train orders An installation of signals to direct 

in movements by signal indication on such a section 
of line will provide an individual proving ground for a 
method of operation that is gaining favor rapidly on 


STODS 


account of the elimination of train ps, the reduction 
in operating expenses, and the increased safety resulting 


from the ability to display the signal indication to direct 
the movement of a train at the time and place where th 
engineman is to act upon it 


Superficial Train Control Inspection 


OMA 


4 IC train control equipment in a number 
- ‘f cases is being inspected and maintained, insofar 
as the electrical apparatus on the locomotive is concerned, 
by the headlight maintainers. The men are 
evidently capable and the equipment is operating satis- 
factorily, but under certain circumstances this can hardly 
be expected to continue. In one case in which it takes 
20 minutes to make a complete automatic train control 
test without any time allowed for getting from one loco- 
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regular 
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motive to another, a maintainer and his helper are ex- 
pected inspect from 20 to 25 locomotives in an eight- 
hour period, making any repairs that may be necessary. 
In another there from 45 to 50 locomotives 
inspected in two eight-hour tricks with only one main- 
tainer working at time i 
that the men are doing the work that is req 
Perfunctory inspection may involve no difficulties 


to 


case, are 


The only possible answer is 
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while 


the wiring and equipment is new, and little inspecton 
time may be needed when the standards of wiring and 
equipment design have been improved, but if practices 
such as those mentioned are continued, equipment failures 


1 


re certain to TOLLOW 


Making Its Own Mechanics 
more than 700 shop crafts apprentices satis- 


i 1926 

factorily completed their four years of training on 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. One problem that 
concerned both the managements and the workers 
in the mechanical departments of the railways has been 
to determine the number of apprentices that should be 
In of training, to provide for all the vacancies 
which occur in the ranks of the skilled workers and at the 
same time not have to turn away any of the graduate 
apprentices because of lack of openings. The Santa Fe 
appears to have been eminently successful in this respect, 
because of the apprentices completing their four years’ 
course last vear 98 per cent are now in the employ of the 
company. It'is to be assumed, of course, that even under 
the most favorable circumstances not all of the young 
men will want to remain in the service, and 98 would 
pear to be about as high a percentage as could be 

ected under normal conditions. Moreover, it is 
understood that the graduate apprentices last year prac- 
tically supplied the demand for skilled workers and that 
the indications are that it will not be necessary to 
vutside illed in of the 
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The Ideal Draft Gear 


[% commenting in columns last week on the need 
for determining the qualities which must be possessed 
a satisfactory draft gear, it was said that the draft 
gear manufacturers can design their apparatus to cover 
almost any reasonable requirements within the limitations 
imposed by the space available, provided the opinion of 
mechanical and operating officers can be 
brought into agreement as to what these ideal character- 
istics should be. It is well, however, to direct attention 
to the fact that the standard space dimensions available 
to receive the draft gear in the freight car impose very 
definite limitations on the manufacturers. With cars of 
50 tons capacity and less, the restrictions of these limita- 


these 


by 


engineers 


51 
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tions have probably not been seriously felt. With cars 
of 70 tons capacity and upward, however, the situation is 
not quite so clear. In its program to develop recom- 
mendations as to the requirements of the ideal draft gear, 
if the present space limitations are accepted as unchange- 
able irrespective of the masses. which must be dealt with 
by the gears, is it not probable that something consider- 
ably less than ideal requirements will have to be accepted ? 
lo meet these compromise requirements satisfactorily, 
may the railroads not pay dearly in development costs 
to overcome the difficulties imposed by the present space 
limitations and in shorter life and higher maintenance 
costs? In anv serious effort to solve the draft gear 
problem, should not some consideration be given to the 
possibility of attaining more nearly ideal characteristics, 
with longer life and better average operation during that 
life, by some relaxation of the present space limitations? 


Company Material as an Index 
of Railway Efficiency 


[7 would do every railway officer good to sit down on 

the platform in the material yard of his store house 
and visualize company material from the standpoint of 
management. He would there see that what he finds in 
the store house is not merely a measure of store depart- 
ment efficiency, but rather a composite picture of his own 
efficiency In recent years there has been a marked 
awakening in the supply department, and great improve- 
ments have been made in the conditions under which 
company materials are bought and handled. That this 
is due in large measure to the efforts of supply officers 
themselves is not to be denied. But when the real accom- 
plishments in this field of endeavor are studied closely, 
it becomes evident that the real accomplishments in 
stores work are the results of improvements elsewhere 
on the properties. Find a supply organization whose 
books reveal a decrease of $1,000,000 in stock on its 
shelves, and one will usually find a counterpart for it in 
the departments where this material is used. Corre 
spondingly, find a supply organization which is carrying 
$1,000,000 more material on its shelves and platforms 
than is necessary, and an explanation is likely to be found 
in the inefficiency with which work is conducted else 
where. The supply department is one mirror of railway 
efficiency, and it should be the aim not only of executives, 
but of mechanical and engineering officers as well, to 
co-operate with supply officers in accomplishing those 


—s 
results which reflect efficiency rather than inefhciency 


“What Station Was That?” 


T has long been accepted as a fixed rule that every 

wayside passenger station should be provided with 
one or more name plates or signs. Such signs are 
deemed necessary for the safe operation of trains, but 
they have also been accepted by passengers as a utility 
provided for their benefit in recording progress in a 
railway journey or the approach to a destination. How- 
ever, it is to be questioned whether the signs now com- 
monly provided entirely fulfill this latter function. Sta- 
tion signs are usually placed just below or above the 
eaves at each end of the station building, and sometimes 
also on the track front of the building in a position 
parallel with the track. For the passenger on a local 
train, signs so placed serve their purpose very well, for 
with a train standing at the station or moving slowly, 
he has no difficulty in reading them. On through trains 
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traveling at high speeds, it is difficult for a passenger to 
see a sign long enough to read it unless he is riding in 
an observation car. On most roads the occupant of a 
berth in a sleeper who wakes up and wants to ascertain 
his location is often distinctly out of luck if he happens 
to be on the side of the train away from the normal loca- 
tion of the stations, for he may ride through half a 
dozen towns without seeing any identifying name sign. 
\ large sign provided by some local chamber of com- 
merce or boosters’ club may provide him with the desired 
information, but, except on the few roads that provide 
signs on the side of the track away from the station, he 
gets no help from the railroad. The development of 
plans for better station markers is not without its dif- 
ficulties. It is obviously objectionable to disfigure a 
handsome passenger station with a sign of inordinate 
proportions or one placed at an angle that will provide 
greater legibility from the car window. A sign placed 
parallel with the track at some distance away will be 
much more easily read from a rapidly moving train 
than one placed on the station building itself, but it is 
not always possible to find a suitable location for such a 
sign. It should be evident, however, that many of the 
signs now provided do not serve the purpose from the 
standpoint of the passenger on the “limited.” 


Merchandising Passenger 
Trans portation 


RAILROADS are at an increasing number of large 

stations providing for the sale of both railroad and 
Pullman tickets at the same windows—a facility to which 
the traveling public is certainly entitled wherever it is 
reasonably feasible. Theoretically at least, on many roads 
Pullman accommodations are not supposed to be sold 
until the prospective passenger can show his railroad 
ticket. On the other hand, unless Pullman space can be 
obtained the traveler probably: does not desire a railroad 
ticket. The procedure then, in stations where separate 
facilities are provided for railroad and Pullman ticket 
sales, is for the passenger first to go to the Pullman 
window and inquire whether space is to be had; then 
go to the railroad window and buy his ticket ; then return 
to the Pullman window for his Pullman ticket. This is 
a troublesome routine, even if the facilities are not 
crowded. If there are long lines at these windows, the 
passenger is often inclined to become exasperated at 
being compelled to wait his turn in three lines, where 
with more modern arrangements in achieving the front 
of but one line he could satisfy all his requirements. 
There are places, of course, where probably combining 
the sale of railroad and Pullman accommodations would 
not be warranted. However, the fact remains that such 
combination is a service to prospective passengers and 
one which eliminates a possible source of ill-will toward 
the railroad. Merchandisers of passenger transportation 
can afford to devote much effort toward clearing away 
such obstacles to their selling program. 


Much Ado About “Merger Rails” 


HERE is great excitement now in Wall Street over 
“merger rails,” and the tradesmen of that com- 
munity are beginning to count that market day lost which 
does not send one or another such stock skyrocketing. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, if any, it might be 
explained that “merger rail” stocks are usually those of 
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smaller railroads which larger railroads are thought to 
be yearning to take into the family. One sees many 
references to “shorts,” “corners” and “struggles for con- 
trol between giant railway systems” even on the front 
the newspapers. Minor railway stocks go 
booming upward 5, 10, even 15 points. Rumors fly thick 
The names of Loree and Van Sweringen are 





pages of 


and fast. 


on every tongue. This road is buying that one, some 
other one, another. Some of the rumors are true, as 


evidenced by the recent announcement of the New York 
Central, the Nickel Plate and the Baltimore & Ohio thai 
hey had bought into the Wheeling & Lake Erie and of 
the B. & O. that it had purchased a substantial interest 
in the Western Maryland. This booming market in the 
rails” has been a God-send to the brokerage 
ouses and professional traders. It developed, or was 
developed, at a time when the market as a whole was 
slow and sluggish. So they have seized upon “merger 
rails” with glad cries and are giving them a merry whirl, 
with the eager assistance of the outside public. It must 
be somewhat bewildering to the “merger rails’ them- 


" merger 


selves. “‘Whither,” they must ask themselves, “are we 
drifting?” It’s a wise railroad that knows its own 
merger. 


Virtues of the Positive Meet 


T is only common fairness to the conductor and the 

engineman of a fast train, to adhere as closely as 
possible to the rule that dispatcher’s meeting orders shall 
not be delivered to trains an unnecessarily long time 
before the order is to be executed; but, willing or un- 
willing, the dispatcher on a busy road, with passenger 
trains running long distances without stopping, may often 
find himself practically compelled to send orders an hour 
or more previous to the time when the meet actually will 
be made. Besides burdening the conductor’s and en- 
gineman’s mind a longer time than ought to be necessary, 
this early sending imposes a burden on the dispatcher ; 
and the longer the time the greater the chance that he 
may be compelled later to annul the order and name 
another station as the meeting point. In a recent dis- 
cussion among dispatchers concerning the “positive meet” 
rule, as used on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
each of two veterans called attention to the relief that 
that rule gives to the dispatcher in this respect; he can 
defer giving the order until the trains have more nearly 
reached the meeting point. This is but one element in 
the advantages of the positive meet; but it is an impor- 
tant one. It is true that, as to the desirability of avoiding 
the fixing of meeting points too long a time in advance, 
different dispatchers might perhaps have differing views, 
according to differences in their individual experiences ; 
but on one point concerning the virtues of the positive 
meet the discussion referred to brought out unanimous 
testimony ; namely, that the positive meet is already in 
practice extensively on roads which refuse to recognize 
it formally. That is to say, it is the regular practice to 
send an order every day to each of two regular trains, 
requiring them [positively] to meet at X, although X 
is already designated on the time table as the meeting 
point for those trains. The order simply relieves the 
inferior train of its inferiority for that place on that day ; 
and a few minutes’ time may be saved, with incidental re- 
duction of the chances of error. Then, on the next day, 
the same thing is gone over again. Imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery and the positive-meet enthusi- 
asts very plausibly claim that where this practice prevails, 
they have won their point without argument! 
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Selling to the Railways 


HE American Railway Car Institute a few months 

ago sent a letter to President Aishton of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association presenting reasons why the 
car builders believe the railways should restrict the 
construction and reconstruction of equipment in their 
own shops and have this work done almost entirely by 
manufacturing companies. The subject was considered 
by the directors of the American Railway Association, 
who instructed the president to reply that “the deter- 
mination of the policy of the individual carriers with re- 
lation to these activities must necessarily be decided by 
their boards of directors and executive officers” with re- 
gard to “their ability to render adequate transportation” 
and “the rendering of such transportation at the lowest 
Subsequently the president of a large 
railway equipment company sent letters to a United 
States senator and a member of the President's cabinet 
implying that in increasing manufacturing the railways 
are acting in bad faith and contrary to the public interest 
and suggesting legislation by Congress virtually to pro- 
hibit them from manufacturing for their own needs. 


pe yssible ct st.” 


Relations of Buyer and Seller 


These developments are highly illustrative of differ- 
ences of opinion that sometimes are manifested regard- 
ing the way dealings between manufacturers and rail- 
ways should be conducted. Railway officers believe the 
management of each individual road should be entirel, 
free to decide for itself what it will buy or make for its 
own use and from what concern or concerns it will buy, 
and should be as unhampered in making and carrving 
out its decisions regarding such matters as the manag« 
ment of any other kind of concern. A very great major- 
ity of those who sell or seek to sell to railways accept 
this as sound. There are, however, frequent complaints 
that influences other than price, quality and promptness 
of. deliverv—traffic considerations, for example—often 
affect purchases. There have been other cases in which 
individual manufacturers have sought to use unfair 
propaganda or the power of government to help them 
make sales which they conceded, by appealing to these 
means, they did not believe they could make without 
their aid. . 

The railways always should resist to the utmost, by 
every legitimate means, every attempt to use coercion, 
whether it take the form of unfair propaganda or gov 
ernment regulation, to determine their individual poli 
cies as to either purchasing or manufacturing. Onc 
it is in possession of information adequate for making a 
decision, the management of each railway should, in the 
interest of both its security owners and the public, d 
cide whether it will manufacture or buy, or what or from 
whom it will buy according to its best judgment as to 
what will be most conducive to economical operation and 
efficient service, and its management should not be arti 
ficially hampered in any way in reaching a decision or in 
carrying it out. 


Pertinent Questions About Manufacturing 


The pertinent and important questions that have been 
raised in the discussion of manufacturing by railwavs 
are as to whether the managements of the individual 
lines do have adequate and accurate information, and 
as to whether they are acting unhampered in accordance 
with it. Do they really know how their costs of manu- 
facturing compare with the prices asked by manufac- 
turing companies? Are they being influenced with re- 
spect to manufacturing by pressure from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the labor unions, or solely by 
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manufacturing or doing anything else, long follow any 
policy which they are shown is inimical to efficiency, 
economy and good service. 


Attitude Toward the Customer 


If they seem to those who want to sell them something 
to be persistently following a policy inimical to these 
things, and to be unwilling to change it, it will usually be 
found expedient for those who want to sell to them to 
ccept the view that when prospective customers remain 
unconvinced it is quite as likely there is something wrong 
with the business methods of those who are trying to do 
the selling as with the business methods of those they are 
trying to sell to. Success in the railway equipment and 
1 in all other fields ordinarily has been built 


stm), an 


on the assumption that prospective customers are rea 
sonable and therefore can be made satisfactory customers, 
hrst, by offering them good goods at reasonable prices, 


ind, secondly, by using efficient methods of salesman 


ship Neither in this nor in any other field has com 
ercial success often been attained in any other way 

is, for example, by appeals to government to coerce the 
. onl CT 


An Educational Responsibility 


a: ALT} : * ; . : 7 “a . 

i H ailroad management is responsible for seeing 

that all of the employees understand clearly 

Xacti\ w ti 
them } ssl) 1 


hem should be 


particular tasks which are assigned to 
houl performed not a few, how- 
ever, who believe that its responsibility should go beyond 
this and include the education and training of all em- 
ployees in such a way that their particular talents can be 
d 1 and utilized to the best advantage of both the 
railroad and the employee. An appreciation 'of this larger 


wel . 
leveioped 
conception naturally places the management under a 


There are 


heavy responsibility It is safe to say that no road 
has begun to more than scratch the surface in this re- 
pect. ‘True, some few of them have done splendid work 


educatine and 


ng and training certain limited classes of the 
for instance, as the shop crafts ap- 


rentices. Others are trying in various ways to perform 


i 


vees sucn, for 


i like service for other classes of workers. Ina few cases 
they have been assisted by state or federal educational 
institutions, notably the extension departments of state 


1 the boards of vocational education. 


While the railway managements have in most cases 
ken the initiative, there has been a growing urge on the 
part of the workers for the opportunity and privilege of 
continuing their training and studies with a view to fitting 
larger and more important positions in 
Some commercial educational institu- 
ndered splendid co- 
study for the 


universities an 


themselves for 
the organization 
n have excellent service and 


peration in preparing special courses of 
lifferent classes of employees. 
Unfortunately, some so-called educational 
ntered this field that have been 
organized or fitted to render a real service, and whose 
principal motive seems to have been to make easy money 
it the expense of the railway employees. Is ‘it not true 
that just as efforts are being made to protect employees 
from making unwise investments, an equal effort should 
be made to protect them from inadequate educational 
institutions that are taking an unfair advantage of them ? 
The National ¢ orresp ynndence School Committee of the 
American Association of Engineers has gone so far as to 


organiza- 


have ¢ poorly 


11 ms 


sche ls aad 


suggest a law for curbing “fake correspondence 
The chairman of the committee recently 
view of the fact that our country is over-run with 
respondence schools that by misleading 


stated that: “In 
cor- 


advertising and 
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misleading circular matter are robbing young America 
out of millions of dollars per year, the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers has prepared a bill to curb misleading 
correspondence schools, and this bill is now being intro- 
luced into the various state legislatures and will ulti- 
mately be introduced into Congress in order to obtain 
federal jegislation on this subject.” 

Whether such a law could be effective in helping to 
weed out the evil may be open to question, but mean- 
while is it not squarely up to the railroad managements 
to do all they cart to protect employees, who are anxious 
to improve themselves, from exploitation on the part of 
inefficient and inadequate organizations of this sort? 


Heavier Loading of Cars 


| [ is a good illustration of the way the railways and 
shippers of the country are co-operating to improve 
freight service, and at the same time reduce the cost of 
rendering it, that the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and the railways have joined in a movement for 
heavier loading of cars. During the month of May they 
will ascertain the loading of all cars handling certain 
bulky commodities, and the board has made the promo- 
tion of heavy loading one of the principal parts of its 
program for this year. 

Comparative statistics regarding the increases that 
have occurred during the last six years in the freight 
traffic handled, and in the number of miles freight cars 
have been run, reflect remarkable changes that have 
curred in traffic and in the operating methods of the 
railways. The number of tons moved one mile in 1926 
was 7'% per cent greater than in 1920. The number of 
miles freight cars were moved was 24 per cent greater. 
[here aré two reasons why the number of miles freight 
cars moved increased relatively so much more than 
freight ton mileage. 

One of these was that the average number of tons car 
ried per loaded car declined. In 1920 it was 29.3 tons. 
It decreased steadily during the next five years. It was 
slightly greater in 1926 than in 1925, but last year was 
y 27.3 tons, although the average capacity of cars was 
about three tons greater than in 1920. Study of statistics 
bearing on the subject indicates that apparently the de- 
‘line in the average load per loaded car was not due to a 
change in the loading practice of shippers. The shippers 

f any given commodity seem year by year to have loaded 
about the same number of tons of that particular com 
modity per car. The decline in the average load seems to 
have been mainly or entirely due to the fact that year by 
year total shipments of light loading commodities in- 
creased relatively more than total shipments of heavy 
loading commodities. For example, throughout the period 
the average carload of coal was about 50 tons, and that of 
utomobiles and trucks about 71% tons, but since ship- 
ments of automobiles increased much more in propor- 
tion than of coal the effect was to reduce the average 
loading of all cars. It is easily demonstrable, however, 
that while during these years the railways increased the 
average capacity of their cars the shippers of very few 
specific commodities increased their average loadings. 
This being the case, it was inevitable that, with ship- 
ments of light loading commodities increasing more in 
proportion than those of heavy loading commodities, the 
average of all loadings per car would decline. 

In 1926 the average number of tons carried per loaded 
car was only 64 per cent the marked capacity of the 
car. Technically the capacity of a car is measured by 
the weight it can carry, and not by the amount of space 
in it. Some commodities are so light in proportion to 


only 
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the space they require that it is impossible to load a- 

many tons of them in a car as the mere strength of the 
car enables it to carry. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the loading of many commodities can, by en- 
tirely reasonable efforts by the shippers, be increased ; 
and there is no other means available by which the 
traffic handled by the railways can be increased so much 
with almost no addition to their operating expenses as 
by increasing the loading of cars. 

A second and more important reason why the mileage 
traveled by freight cars has increased relatively much 
more than the ton mileage of freight is disclosed by the 
following figures: Between 1920 and 1926, while the 
number of tons carried one mile increased 7% per cent, 
the number of miles that cars were moved loaded in- 
creased 14.6 per cent, and the number of miles they were 
moved empty increased 43.7 per cent. There was no 
increase, but an actual reduction of about one per cent, 
in freight train miles, this being due to the large increase 
in the average number of cars handled per train. In 
1920 the average train contained about 38% cars, of 
which 26 were loaded and 12% were empty. In 1926 the 
average train contained about 45 cars, of which 29 were 
loaded and 16 were empty. 

Good freight service consists in promptly furnishing 
shippers the cars they order and moving them loaded to 
their destination without delays. Experience seems to 
show that the better cars are distributed and handled in 
accordance with the requisitions of shippers, the larger 
will be the ratio of empty mileage to loaded mileage. At 
least, car service statistics show that almost invariably 
empty mileage has been less in proportion to loaded 
mileage in years of congestions and “car shortages” than 
in years, such as 1926, that have been free from them 
[his does not seem unnatural. In numerous cases it is 
necessary, especially in periods of heavy traffic, to move 
large numbers of cars empty in order to supply them to 
shippers just when and where they are needed. 

For example, if thousands of cars had not been rushed 
empty to the southwest last year there would have beet 
a shortage of cars for moving the wheat from that ter 
ritory. A relatively large empty mileage seems to be one 
‘f the penalties that must be paid for rendering at all 
times adequate and satisfactory freight service in every 
part of the country. The penalty is a heavy one, be 
‘ause it increases railway operating expenses almost as 
much to move a car empty as to move it loaded. The 
railways have greatly reduced their operating expenses 
within the last six vears. They could have reduced them 
much more, excepting for the increase in empty mileage 

It is highly significant of the increase in onerating 
efficiency that has occurred that, although in 1926 the 
uverage loaded car carried less freight than in 1920, and 
although each car moved a good many more miles empty, 
the amount of service actually rendered with each car in 
moving freight substantially increased The average 
number of tons moved one mile daily by each freight 

car in 1920 was 498, and in 1926 about 535. The in- 
crease in the amount of freight service rendered with 
each car was entirely due to the increase in the average 
number of miles that each car was moved daily, this 
having been 25 miles in 1920 and 30% miles in 1926 

Whether the proportion of empty to loaded car mileage 

can be reduced, and at the same time the present good 
ind adequate service to shippers be maintained, is a very 
important question that transportation officers through- 
out the country are studying. Meantime, by increasing 
loading per car and continuing their efforts to expedite 
the loading and unloading of cars. shippers can co- 
operate very effectively with the railways in increasing 
the useful service obtained from each car and in thereby 
reducing the cost of rendering good freight service. 
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Reading Builds Unusual Coaling 
| Station at Rutherford, Pa. 


Vixing and measuring devices permit use of more 
economical fuel and the measurement 
of all withdrawals 


“NARLY ear the Reading completed the con- 
reinforced concrete coaling station 
Rutherford, Pa., which is unusual in many 
id of special interest because of the incorpora- 


on | 

umber of effective arrangements for the mix- 
nd bituminous coal and for measur 
is delivered to locomotive tenders. This 
i nterest because of its record of per- 
W h dates back to the time when it was only 
pleted, at which time it was coaling 129 
24 hours, which is about the demand on 

ted station at the present time 
which has a total capacity of 2,000 
cks, it is possible to handle either 
( ituminous coal alone, or to mix them in 
proportion or degree of fineness. While 
two or thre classes of coal are handled at this point 
tal practice, it is possible to mix and handle 12 
iffer erades of coal at one time. The entire installa- 
mn is of such a nature that an accurate and economical 

the coal is had at all times 

1-] equipment at this station is arranged 


two machinery installations, each with 

e, crushing and elevating 112% tons 

Che delivery of the measured coal can 

ce ¢ six tracks at one tyme, and it requires 
out 2'4 minutes to secure an average tender load 
8 tor Combined with the coaling facilities, the 
s a novel arrangement of wet sand storage 

ilities, the latter being located on a high 


level, to and from which the sand is delivered by 
gravity. 
Arrangement and Operation Is Effective 


The new station is located at Rutherford, Pa., about 
five miles east of Harrisburg, and in addition to supply- 
ing coal to the Reading, serves the Pennsylvania and the 
Western Maryland, which companies purchase coal from 
that road. The structure is rectangular in shape, span- 
ning seven tracks, two of which are hopper tracks. The 
main storage space of the station is divided into 12 bins 
of 170 tons capacity each, arranged in pairs over the 
tracks. Each of these bins delivers to a one-ton measur- 
ing valve incorporated in connection with a special type 
of coaling chutes or aprons. The bins are surmounted 
by a double gallery, along each side of which extend the 
bucket conveyors as they pass over the tops of the bins 
to which they distribute the coal. 

Each of the two hopper tracks is provided with two 
30-ft. concrete hoppers, one track being used for cars 
containing anthracite coal and the other for cars con- 
taining bituminous coal. The hoppers of each track are 
directly opposite each other and are used in pairs, one 
pair serving each of the two similar machinery installa- 
tions, either of which can be operated as a distinct unit. 
When two kinds of coal are being used together, the coal 
is dropped from the hoppers.6n to standard 30-in. Jeffry 
plate feeders which feed from the outside toward the 
center and deliver the coal to a 30-in. by 30-in. single 
roll crusher of the same make as the feeder. These feed- 
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ers are so constructed and arranged that each delivers a 
definite volume of coal at each stroke. Thus by regulat- 
ing the number of strokes of one feeder in relation to 
the number of strokes of the other, it is possible to secure 
a uniform delivery of each class of coal to the crusher in 
any desired proportion. This regulation is obtained by 
driving each of the feeders through a Reeves variable 
speed transmission, the two transmissions being driven in 
turn by the crusher. The power for this entire mechan- 
ism in each of the two installations is furnished by a 
+0 hp. electric motor. 

The coal received at this station consists of rice an- 
thracite and mine run bituminous, which are used most 
commonly in the proportions of 20 per cent anthracite 

nd 80 per cent bituminous, and of 50 per cent anthra- 
cite and 50 per cent bituminous, depending upon the 
season of the year. However, any desired mix can be 
secured up to 10 per cent anthracite and 9O per cent 
‘ituminous. The actual mixing of the coal is done in the 
crusher, the two classes being delivered uniformly to 
it in the proper proportions. The bituminous coal is 
broken up into whatever grade is desired, the anthracite 
simply mixing and passing through with the bituminous. 
Chis arrangement has been found to give thoroughly 
intimate mixing with the result that it has been possible 
to utilize a larger proportion of anthracite, with a con- 
siderable saving in fuel cost, since this installation has 
been made. On leaving the crusher, the coal passes di- 
rectly below to a rotary filler which is so synchronized 
with the pivoted bucket conveyor that it fills each bucket 
to approximately 97 per cent of its capacity. 

The pivoted bucket conveyor used in each machinery 
installation of the coaling station is of the continuous 
type, passing down and around the rotary filler, then up 
a tower and across the gallery over the bins and returning 
to the filler. The buckets are dumped at the proper bins 
by hand-set trips which are located at each bin and which 
are set to the proper position by one of the station at- 

















The Complete Station has Capacity for Handling 225 Tons 
per Hour 


tendants. In case it is desired to use either of the two 
classes of coal straight and without passing it through 
the crusher, a special by-pass gate, which is located in 
the base of the track hoppers and operated by a rack and 
pinion, may be opened, permitting the coal to move di- 
rectly from the hoppers to the rotary filler. 

The rotary filler consists of a cylinder operating on 
a horizontal axis and fitted with a discharge opening in 
its side. The cylinder is rotated or driven by a large 
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sprocket which engages the links of the pivoted bucket 
conveyor and is of such size that during one revolution 
it will collect coal to the approximate capacity of the 
conveyor buckets. Thus, as a bucket comes along the 
cylinder is rotated, cutting off the flow of coal to it, 
further rotation causing it to discharge its contents into 
the buckets. This permits the accurate transfer of coa! 
without waste or spilling. 

Each conveyor system consists of an endless chain to 
which 100 buckets are suspended at intervals on bear- 











The First Unit of the New Station, with the Old Coal Dock 
at the Left 


ings that permit the buckets to maintain the same posi- 
tion regardless of the direction of travel, whether ver- 
tical or horizontal. These buckets each have a capacity 
of 250 Ib. of coal. 

In supplying coal to locomotives, the coal is drawn 
from each bin through a rectangular opening in the bot- 
tom, in which is supported a unit acting as a combined 
measuring device, cut-off valve and chute. This consists 
of a metal chute of the undercut type, pivoted to a short 
throat or discharge lead from the bins. The chute is 
tree to rotate through an arc ranging from an angle of 
approximately 60 deg. above the horizontal to about 45 
deg. below, the movement being controlled by a crank 
action operated by two air cylinders. When the chute is 
in its upper position the coal is free to flow from the 
bin to the chute, but when it is lowered, the flow of coal 
is cut off automatically. The design of this arrangement 
is such that each chute delivers one ton of coal each 
time it is lowered into position for loading a locomotive 
tender. The action of the chutes is controlled by valves 
situated on the supporting columns of the coaling sta- 
tion, within easy reach of the coaling platforms, or in 
emergency the chutes can be operated by hand. 

In order to prevent the clogging of the opening at the 
the bins through freezing, two small steam 
radiator units have been installed in each opening. These 
are protected from falling coal and from clogging up by 
being located under protecting aprons. This is believed 
to be the first station to be equipped throughout with such 
measuring valves, which permits an accurate check of 
the coal taken by each locomotive, regardless of the track 
it is being drawn from or the number of locomotives that 
may be taking coal at the same time. 


base of 


Adequate Facilities for Handling Sand 


The sand storage, elevating and drying facilities are 
housed in a concrete unit at the end opposite the coal 

















unit consists of a double shaft extending 
level to a point some distance 
One of the shafts encloses 
is used for elevating the wet 
for wet 
The 
us type of wet sand storage container 
) pro unit of large capacity, occupying little 
h will not allow the sand to become 
winter months 
ved at the station is delivered to a track 
track, from which it 
Che hoist elevates to an overhead 
room which mainly as a 
or direct to the wet sand stor- 
is necessary to draw on the sand 
the opening of a gate at the bottom 
will permit the flow of sand into the chute from the 
rack hopper, by means of which it is conveyed to the 
to the intermediate wet sand storage 


m below the ground 
prope 
ton oist which 
lhe other shaft 
il ha capacity [ot 
+] 


forms the main storage 


approximately 300 tons 


ce na Tie \ 1¢ 
ITO zt trie 


hopper locat Inder the 


second 
interme late torage serves 
iriers, 


haft When it 


ill toraze, 


The sand hoist is operated automatically on ver- 
tical guides by a 5 hp. motor, and without attention, re- 
ceives a specific load below the track hopper and empties 
of the bins above 
sand is accomplished by three steam 
units located in a room 


it into either 
Drving of the 
which are 


onerater 1 mpe 
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and sand, greasing the machinery, and doing such other 
work as is found necessary. 


Station Was Built in Two Sections 


Che new coaling station at Rutherford replaces in the 
same location an old timber coaling dock, approached by 
a long inclined frame bent trestle for spotting the loaded 
cars above the storage bins. The necessity for 
keeping this old coaling facility in service until the new 
station could y a full load for coaling all of the loco- 
motives at this point, made it necessary to build the new 
station in two units. The first unit completed consisted 
of only four bins which were made to serve four tracks 
through eight chutes, but, being served by the complete 
operating machinery, this section of the station coaled an 
average of 129 locomotives in 24 hours. This continued 
over a period of practically a year while the old coal dock 
was being removed and the remaining section of the new 
station was being constructed. While this called for in- 
tensive operation, it was accomplished without a mishap 
or a serious engine delay. Since the completed station 
was put in operation in January, 1926, the situation at 
this point has assumed normal proportions, and all indi- 
cations point to the most satisfactory operation 

Che station at Rutherford was erected under the di- 

of the engineering department of the Reading, 
Wagner, until recently chief engineer, and Clark 


coal 


Carry 


rection 
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The Old Frame Coal Dock Which Gave Way to the New 2000-Ton Concrete Coaling Station 


directly under the intermediate wet sand storage room, 
the wt Sa being fed to the driers by gravity. \fter 
pass through the driers and screens, the dry sand falls 
by gravity to a dry sand storage bin of 100 tons ca- 
pacity, located directly beneath the driers. Irom here 1t 
is fed | ravity through three main feeder lines to the 
six track 


With the elevating of coal and sand being done auto- 
nce being started, the various operations 


taking place within and about the station are completely 


in charg unskilled labor. Under normal conditions 
tl , ploved consists of two men on each of three 
shifts, loading tenders and sanding engines, and from 


three to five men on each of two shifts unloading coal 





Dillenbeck, then assistant chief engineer. The work in 
the field was in charge of C. H. Hitchcock, assistant 
engineer. The station was designed and constructed by 
C. W. Hunt Company, Staten Island, N. Y., which com- 
pany also supplied its own, equipment for the elevating 
and conveying machinery and the coal measuring valves. 


A SpecitaL ComMItTTEE of the Nebraska legislature is endeavor- 
ing to secure a law permitting the railroads to appeal to the 
district courts and the supreme court of Nebraska in tax litiga- 
tion instead of going to the fedéral courts. The committee also 
is making an effort to obtain’ the enactment of legislation which 
illows the tax valuations to be based upon the gross income of 


the railroads 











Wheeling & Lake Erie Changes 
Control 


Majority interest acquired by trunk lines — Baltimore & 


fs 
_ 
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Ohio secures 35 per cent of Western 
Maryland stock 


ECENT excitement in the stock market relative 

to Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western Mary- 

land was explained in part at least in statements 
made on Monday that large blocks of stock in these 
companies had been acquired by the New York Central 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Van Sweringens. 

\. H. Harris, vice-president and chairman of the 
finance committee of the New York Central, who issued 
the statement for his company, said that the New York 
Central had acquired 95,000 shares of different classes 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie stock He added that the 
“purchases of the 6 per cent non-cumulative preferred 

| common stock were made before the recent advances 
the market.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio statement issued by George M 

Shriver, senior vice-president, was to the effect that this 
ud had acquired a sixth interest in Wheeling & Lake 

Erie and also 144,000 shares of Western Maryland pre- 

ferred stock formerly held by the Rockefeller interests 

which with other stock purchased in the, market some 

wo gives the Baltimore & Ohio over 35 per cent 
the outstanding Western Maryland stock 

Coincidentally, a statement was authorized by M. J 
Van Sweringen to the effect that “the Nickel Plate has 
over a period of time purchased in excess of 95,000 
shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie stock, composed of com 
mon, preferred and prior lien shares, the prior lien shares 
having been acquired from the Rockefeller interests.” 

[here are still rumors that Frank E. Taplin, president 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, has also acquired 
from 50.000 to 80,000 shares of Wheeling & Lake Eri 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has outstanding 118,826 
shares of prior lien stock which has the privilege of 
electing a majority of the board of directors as long as 
dividends are in arrears; 103,450 shares of preferred 
and 336,413 shares of common. Except for the special 
rights of the prior lien stock resulting from accrual of 
dividends amounting to over 70 per cent the three issues 
have equal voting power. The three issues total 558,689 
shares, so that the New York Central and Van Swer- 
ingen acquisitions of 95,000 shares would each slightly 
exceed one-sixth. Inasmuch as the Baltimore & Ohio 
has acquired a sixth interest that would give the three 
carriers combined a majority interest in the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 

In the case of the Western Marvland, the number of 
shares outstanding totals 177,420 shares of first pre 
ferred. 99,990 second preferred and 494,261 common, or 
a total of 771,671. This means that the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s holdings acquired from the Rockefeller interests 
or purchased elsewhere would, to constitute 35 per cent, 
total about 270,000 shares. All three issues have equal 
voting power 


Bought to Keep W. & L. E. from Loree 


The general impression is that the acquisition of a 
joint interest in the Wheeling & Lake Erie indicates the 


establishment of a new community of interest between 


time 
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the New York Central, the Nickel Plate and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The idea, thus, is similar to the one which 
the executives of these three systems and of the Penn- 
sylvania attempted to formulate in the fall of 1924. On 
that occasion the four roads desired to work out a plan 
of allocating the roads in the eastern district among these 
four systems. The allocation made was such as to meet 
with determined opposition on the part of the Pennsyl- 
vania and much is now being made of the fact that the 
Pennsylvania is not included as one of the joint pur- 
chasers of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

The plan of allocating the eastern roads tentatively 
formulated in 1924 also met with the determined opposi- 
tion of L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson 
whose counsel had not been sought. Mr. Loree later 
presented a plan of his own for a new fifth trunk-line 
system which included both Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
Western Maryland. He later began to follow out the 
proposal to establish such a new fifth trunk-line system 
to the extent of having the Delaware & Hudson lease the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and he jis said to have 
acquired a large interest in Lehigh Valley both of which 
properties were allocated in the trunk line proposals to the 
New York Central. Mr. Loree has denied that he has 
acquired any interest in Wheeling & Lake Erie but it is 
supposed that the purchase of control of that property 
by the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Nickel 
Plate is a strategic move on their part to checkmate Mr. 
lLoree’s ambitions 

There is, further, much comment about rival banking 
affiliations. The bankers for the New York Central and 
the Nickel Plate are J]. P. Morgan & Co. and the First 
National Bank whereas the bankers for Mr. Loree and 
the Pennsvlvania are Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Those who see 
in the situation a struggle for supremacy between the 
rival bankers find it difficult, however, to explain the 
Baltimore & Ohio's affiliation on the side of the New 
York Central and Nickel Plate. The Baltimore & Ohio 
did its recent refinancing through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Speyer & Co. (One explanation given of the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s going in with the Central and the Van Swer- 
ingens is its equal interest with the New York Central 
in the Reading. The supposition is that the New York 
Central has agreed to let the Baltimore & Ohio have the 
Reading in return for co-operation in other matters. 

Inquiry has thus far been fruitless of more explicit 
information than the foregoing suppositions as to the 
reason why the three trunk line carriers joined in acquir- 
ing control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. It has been 
said that the New York Central and Nickel Plate would 
benefit from the improved access to the Pittsburgh No 
8 coal field which the Wheeling serves, and from the 
terminal belt line of the Wheeling at Toledo. The 
Wheeling comes into Cleveland to a point alongside the 
new Union station development. No doubt its access to 
Lake Erie at Huron would prove helpful and it is likely 
that much lucrative traffic is to be secured from the 
several industrial sections that it serves, notably in the 
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neighborhood of Canton and along the Ohio river south 
of Steubenville. It is believed, however, that the chief 
benefit to the New York Central and Nickel Plate will be 
to protect a strategic position in future consolidation 
proceedings in this territory. 

In the the Baltimore & Ohio the benefits ex- 
pected to accrue from its interest in Wheeling and West- 
ern Maryland seem to be much clearer. Vice-president 
Shriver’s announcement of the acquisition of the stock 


included the following explanation : 


case oT 


‘The Baltimore & Ohio maintains extensive interchange 
agreements with both these railroads, especially with the Western 
Maryland, with which we interchange practically 40 per cent 
of all its business and 60 per cent of all its business interchanged 
with other railroads. Because of these agreements and because 
of the expedition and increase of traffic which will undoubtedly 
deemed it 


ensue from their operation, the Baltimore & Ohio 
advisable to participate in the buying of stocks of the roads. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie is to be used by the New York 


Central, the Nickel Plate and the Baltimore & Ohio as a neutral 


terminal and industrial line. Under the four-system plan which 
was submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1925 
t was suggested that the Western Maryland be allied with 


& Ohio, but such a move is not being presently 
ilthough it may be assumed that general con- 
solidation of railroads is being looked to in the future. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has no present purpose of adding to its hold- 
in either of these railroads.” 


One of the explanations of the large interchange of 
business between the Baltimore & Ohio and Western 
Maryland is the fact that the Baltimore & Ohio routes a 
large proportion of its coal traffic to Philadelphia, New 
York and New England over the Western Maryland 
between Cherry Run and Shippensburg and thence over 
the Reading 

There is a legal complication with reference to the 
acquisition of Western Maryland shares by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. As noted in an article on the Western 
Maryland which appeared in these columns last week, the 
Western Maryland was formerly owned by the City of 
Baltimore and was sold to a syndicate consisting of the 
Goulds and others in 1902. The ordinance relative to 
that sale contains a proviso reading, “That no title shall 
vest in the purchaser or purchasers of stock of the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad if sold to a railroad company 
now controlling, owning or operating any line or system 
of lines centering, terminating or operating in the cities 
of Baltimore or Philadelphia. How much of a 
bar this may prove to be is, of course, a question. 


Effect on Stock Market 

It is presumed that in acquiring their interest in Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie the three trunk lines co-operated. Their 
statements said that they acquired their common and 
preferred shares before the spectacular rise in the prices 
of these stocks. It is not known at what stage in the 
situation the stock of either the Western Maryland or the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stated to have been acquired from 
the Rockefellers was so acquired, at what stage control 
of the two roads passed from the hands of the Rocke- 
fellers or what was the price paid the Rockefellers. 

It is plain, however, that the withdrawal of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie stock from the market was the reason 
for the near corner in that stock on the New York Stock 
due to the manner in which it reduced the 
ivailable for trading. The situation with 
of both Wheeling & Lake Erie and 


Exchange 


supply of stock 


referer to stock 

Western Maryland has as a matter of fact exceeded in 
excitement any instance at all similar in the history of the 
New York Stock Exchange, excepting possibly the 
Northern Pacific corner of 1901. Among the peculiar 
features has been the way in which interest has been 


to rail stocks generally, there having been for the 
three weeks extremely heavy trading in a 


carried 
past tw 
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large number of railroad stocks, particularly in the low 
priced shares of the smaller roads, with resulting great 
advances in the prices of these issues. 

It was the Wheeling & Lake Erie which broke all the 
previous records for excitement. The common stock of 
this company during the week ended February 5 rose 24 
points, closing the week with a price of 84. On Mon- 
day it rose to 95. On Tuesday it reached a new high of 
130 but fell off to a closing price of 105, this wide move- 
ment being made with sales of but 5,500 shares. During 
the excitement holders of the preferred stock which 
supposedly has a privilege of conversion into common 
stock, presented some of their stock to the transfer agents 
only to discover that there was no common available for 
conversion and that the transfer agents had no authority 
to make the conversion anyway. On Monday, the direc- 
tors were hurriedly called together and following their 
meeting a statement was issued saying, “The board of 
directors at its meeting this morning adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing conversion of prior lien and preferred 
stock into common stock subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio.” Inasmuch as there was no 
guaranty that sufficiently prompt steps could be taken 
to relieve the situation as it now exists, this did not help 
matters greatly. 

The remarkable increase in the price of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie common stock has, as previously noted in 
these columns, proved extremely severe on the short in- 
terest which is said to have lost several million dollars 
since the present excitement began. This was accentu- 
ated on Monday to such an extent that there were varia- 
tions of 5 points between sales. As the price rose to 95, 
there was a desperate scramble to secure stock to deliver 
on short sales with the result that the loaning rate rose to 
$2.00 a share, $3.00, $5.00 and so on to $7.00, the highest 
rate on record since the Northern Pacific corner in 1901. 
This means that it cost $700. to hold 100 shares over- 
night or in other words the trader who had sold short 
100 shares and desired to hold that position would have 
to borrow shares at a cost of $700. In the Northern 
Pacific corner it is said that the loaning rate at one time 
rose to $700. At about the time the price reached $1,000 
the Stock Exchange authorities stopped the trading. The 
remarkable increase in the price of Wheeling & Lake 
[rie shares is shown by the fact that on January 3 the 
price of the common stock was 27%. ‘The preferred 
which sold on January 3 between 4734 and 49% closed 
on Tuesday at 83, touching 93 during the day. 

The Western Maryland preferred also has a conver- 
sion privilege into common and it is understood that 
the Bankers Trust Company is ready to make conver- 
sions as soon as authorized by the Stock Exchange 
authorities so to do. 

One of the several complications of the situation is to 
determine whether the acquisition of stock by the three 
trunk lines is the whole explanation of it or if there has 
also been a complicated stock market manipulation. 
Probably the latter has followed the former. 


Other Rail Shares Affected 


The fortunate feature is that there has been a salutary 
interest in rail shares generally. ‘Under former con- 
ditions when rail shares were less popular the effect 
would probably have been the opposite. The effect on 
other rail shares has been in the form of heavy trading 
and substantial rises in prices. 

Some of the roads in which unusual interest has been 
shown are given in the following table. The list given 
includes only those issues’in which trading totaled at 
least 70,000 shares on the New York Stock Exchange 
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for the week ended February 5. The table shows the 
number of shares traded during the week, the closing 
price at the end of the week and the net change from 
the closing price of the preceding week. All of the issues 
shown are common stocks with the single exception of 
Western Maryland second preferred. 


Net case 
Closing price in price 

Stan Sales February rir week 
( go Great West 93.60 12 28 
( Rock Island & Pa« 111,700 74% % 
I , 93,706 Sh k 
Missour Paci fx 119,900 45% 4% 
N. Y., N. H. & Hi : 439,400 50 5% 
N. Y., Ontario & W.. 19,500 30% 1% 
Reading 107.900 103% 6% 
Wabast : 308,500 7% 12% 
Western Maryland, Cor $21,600 37% 14s 
Western Maryland nd Pref 106,500 37% k% 

Wheeling & Lake Eric 72,9 4 4 


Che sales of Western Maryland common which totaled, 
as shown in the table, 521,600 shares for the week ended 
February 5 followed sales in the week preceding of 305,- 
300. The sales of 521,600 shares of Western Maryland 
common represented more than a 100 per cent turnover 
\f the shares of this issue outstanding ; the total amount 
issued is only 494,000. Even the total sales on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week alone—464,900—almost 
reached this total. The closing price on this stock on 
Tuesday was 39% 

By Wednesday the upward movement in prices had 
been checked. On that day Wheeling & Lake Erie com- 
mon opened at 105, fell during the day as low as 663% 
but later rose to a closing price of 90, all of which took 
place with trading totaling only 4,800 shares. Western 
Maryland common had sales totaling 131.400, dropped 
in price to as low as 25 and closed at 29% a net loss 
from the preceding day of 10 points. There was heavy 
trading in other “merger” stocks with declines in prices. 


Valuation Progress 


ROM June 30, 1926, to December 31, 108 final 
valuations were issued, bringing the total to the 
latter date to 410, according to a statement issued 
by Frederick H. Lee, secretary of the Presidents’ Con 
ference Committee on Federal Valuation. Of these 
410 reports 238 cover the properties of carriers which 
did not protest against the tentative valuation and 61 
reports cover property of carriers which either filed a 
protest or failed to enter an appearance at the date as- 
signed for hearing or presented no evidence or brief in 
support of their objections or claims, in which case the 
tentative valuation has been made final by order of the 
commission. 
The final values of the “used” properties covered by 
these 410 reports is shown below: 





Te ative rd 
S lemer tal 
Tentative Fi Net I use 
Valuations Valuations or Decrease 
tal cost of reproduction new $623,600,801 $625.149.568 L$] $48 767 
l 1 cust of reproduct less 
epreciation 5 899 064 03.52 4 1.622.270 
tal present valve of . 5 
cluding rights 74,553.14 74,912,524 ; S 
Total final value 631,045,584 622.246.293 —8.799.291 
Total working capital 1,25 $8 12.654.447 601 i 
Total final value less working oe 
capital 609.789,62¢ 609,591.846 197.78 


There are also about 75 additional cases in which ten- 
tative valuations have become final by reason of the 
failure of the carriers to file a protest within the statutory 
period of 30 days after the service of the tentative val- 
uation and it is expected that the commission will make 
these valuations final. The total final value reported for 
these companies is less than five per cent of the total of 
all carrier property thus far either finally or tentatively 
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determined by the commission, including about 2,000 
miles of road or about one per cent of the total mileage 
to be covered by the valuations, viz., 244,377 miles of 
road. 

Between June 30, 1926, and December 31, the com 
mission served 91 tentative valuations, bringing the total 
number of valuations served to December 31 to 931 
\mong the tentative valuations served during the last 
six months are those on the following: 


Sa oe F L. ws. & St. 1. 

C.& A Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S 
C. & E S. Co 

C.& N. W N. Y.. C. & St L 

D. T. & I Penna 

D. L. & W. P. & R 

E. P. & S. W. P. B. & W. 

G. H.& S.A > © & S. 

G. M. & N. arn G 

H. V. Wabash 


With the service of these reports the commission had 
issued tentative valuations on all of the Class I carriers 
prior to December 31 with the following exceptions 
Eastern Group: 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Erie 
New York Central 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Western Maryland 

Southern Group: 
Alabama Great Southern 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Coal & Coke 
New Orleans & Northeastern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Tennessee Central 

IVestern Group: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 

Denver & Rio Grande 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas 

Missouri Pacific 

Northern Pacific 

Northwestern Pacific 

Oregon Short Line 

St. Joseph & Grand Island 

Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


The Snal and tentative reports served are summarized 
as tollows 


Per cent 
f Tota 
Mileage 
44.377 
N Number of Miles iles ¢ 
\ Corporations of Roa d 
Re ts 
l by decision and crder 4° 462 17 
Final and Tentative Reports 
Serve 931 1,419 181,928 4.5% 
i ery S$] ’ 4 e 
Fotal . 1,130 1,506 44,577 I 


The Cost of the Work 


The ilouse Committee on Appropriations has included 
n its appropriation bill an item of $2,563,214 for the 
Bureau of Valuation, an increase of $1,135,254 over the 
amount available for 1927. Since the inception of this 
work in 1913 the total sum of $30,725,294 has been ap 
propriated. In its report to the House the committee 
stated that : 


The estimate of the Budget ($1,306,325) for the valuation of 
the property of carriers was the amount necessary to complete the 
three-year program of primary valuation work. Further ex 
penditures must be made, however, to bring this valuation to date, 
and after careful consideration, the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $2,563,214 for the fiscal year 1928. Of this sum 
$1,306,325 will be expended for the primary valuation work, and 
the remainder will be applied to the policing of carriers’ accounts, 














16H? 
recapture wv ll as to the bringing of valuations to 
te [t estimated that all valuations can be brought to date 
thin three years, or by the end of the fiscal year 1931, at an 
mated « $7,500,000, of which this appropriation forms 
1 part, after wv h time appropriations for the Bureau of Valua- 
e approximately $500,000 per annum.” 
\) he year « | June 30, 1926, the carriers re- 
» the Presidents’ Conference Committee ex- 
ended $7 ,826,/63 in valuation work, bringing the total 
these carriers for the 13 years end- 
lu $91,755,158 During the year 
ndin ine 30, 1926, the Bureau of Valuation spent 
$1,593 its total expenditures up to 
~ 27x ASH 


Western Class Rate Hearing 


REOUEST for a six-day traffic test to ascertain 
tl revenue that would be produced 
he new class rates proposed in the western 


le by M. J. Healy, general coun 

State Public Utilities Commission 

‘ the 1 tant development at the hearing be 
the Interstate Comm ree Com 


n of western carriers for an 


trunk line territory 
eoan at Omaha. Neb.,. on January 25 and ended 
ioner McManamy directed the 


ners and carriers to state thei 


in wester! 


such a test in writing with the Inte 

e ( { mission at Washington, D. C., by 

4 bruat t the commission can act on the re 
uilureé erested parties to understand thi 

sed rates resulted in a request from 
Mr. Hea e specific information regarding the 
va A ew rates will he applied The carri Ts 
were then ordered to give specific class rates from a 
mbe shipping points to destinations betweet 
yl here are both long and short hauls. The carriers 
vere directed to submit the freight rates which they 
vould apply, (1) from Kansas City to all stations on the 
hison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the* Missouri Pacific 
Kansas: (2) from Omaha to all stations on the Chi 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Rock Island 
« Pacific in Nebraska: (3) from St. Louis to all stations 
the Burlington and the Wabash in Missouri; (4) 
from Chicago t ill stations on the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in Wis 
onsin: (5) from Chicago to all stations on the Chicago 


(sreat Western d the Rock Island in lowa; (6) from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to all points on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. P ind the Great Northern in South 
m the Twin Cities to all points on the 
und the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie in North Dakota and Minnesota; (8) from 
Omaha to all points on the Union Pacific in Colorado, 
m Kansas City via the Union Pacific to Pueblo, 
Denver: and (9) from Omaha to all 
ints on the Burlington in Wyoming 
uirman of the Western Trunk Line 
explaining the application of the proposed 
tes. stated the eight conditions on which rates would 


; ty 


Dakota; (7) 


I 6 hove ( 


l The short single line mileage will be used unless 
‘tt to exceed three lines, the short 
reduced by more than one mile- 


such combination mileage will 


Where thet no single line between origin and 
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destination, the combination mileage over two lines will 
be used or a combination mileage over three lines will 
be used when such mileage reduces the two-line mileage 
by more than one mileage block. 

(3) When more than three lines are required to reach 
destination, only such additional lines as are necessary 
will be used in computing a combination mileage. 

(4) Combination mileages will be computed only via 
junction points where there are track connections for 
the interchange of carload traffic without lading transfer. 

(5) Lines under one management or control will be 
construed as one line. 

Where in a combination mileage a single 
used more than once it will be construed as a separate 
time it is so used. 

(7) In computing combination mileages, only the regu- 

ir and serviceable routes over which traffic ordinarily 
moves will be used 

(8) Through 


(6) line 1s 


4 1 
ine Caci 


inter-territorial mileages between 
groups east of the western boundary line of Scale 1 
territory (St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Omaha, Neb., 
Sioux City, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., Worthington, Minn., 
Minneapolis and Duluth) and points west thereof, will 
be the lowest combination of mileages through any one 
iteway located on said boundary line, the mileages to 
ind from the gateway to be computed in accordance with 
Rules 1 to 7, inclusive. When shorter through mileages 
can be computed via other routes in accordance with 
Rules 1 to 7, inclusive, they will be used. 
F. R. Dick of Roosevelt & Son, New York, testified 
at large eastern investors have adopted a policy of 
“hands off” regarding the securities of western trunk 
line railroads. Until the class freight rate schedule is 
idjusted to give the mid-western lines more revenue to 
enable them to guarantee a fair return on their securi 
ies the bulk of eastern investments will continue to be 
in other securities. He said that an exhaustive study 
conducted by the “security holders’ committee for a fait 
return” disclosed the fact that the railroads of this mid 
western group are having to sell their service at about 
one-half the price which the railroads of the southern 
and southwestern group are enabled to charge. 

He said that whereas the southwest group earned 151.5 
per cent of their 1915-16-17 income in 1925 and the 
southern group 175.1 per cent, the mid-western group 
earned only 77.5 per cent, the prospect for 1926 being 
about 10 per cent higher. The eastern group of carriers 
earned 132.1 per cent of their “test period” income in 
1925. Mid-western carriers in 1911-12-13 were enabled 
to earn $2.06 for every $1 of interest they had to pay, 
whereas in 1923-24-25 they earned only $1.40. 

L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western carriers, 
testified that 67,593 miles of 20 systems were included 
in the western trunk line territorv and this represented 
51 per cent of the total mileage of the systems. The 
total investment of the properties in 1925 was $7,527,- 
936,347, with a net railway income of $316,211,734, or 
4.68 per cent. The density of traffic east of the Missouri 
river, for the three groups, was given as 1,457,952 tons 
one mile per mile of line eastbound as compared with 
920,673 tons westbound. A comparative tabulation of 
traffic density in the different territories showed that the 
western density was 1,074,784; the southern district, 
2,096,920; the eastern district, 3,040,645; and the aver- 
age for the United States 1,756,593 ton miles per mile 
of road 

The hearing will reconvene at Kansas City on April 7 
when shippers will cross-examine the representatives of 
the carriers who testified at Omaha. Subsequent hear- 


+} 


' 


ings will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., Lincoln, Neb., 
Omaha, Fargo, N. D., Minneapolis, Minn., and Duluth. 





Observation- Lounge-Dining Car 
for Boston & Maine 


An interior decorator selected the colors for the lacquer 
finish, draperies and rugs 


































N May 15, 1926, the Boston & Maine inaugurated day and on the eastbound trip the next. The new service 

the Minute Man, a fast passenger train which was placed on a daily basis February 8, when the second 

runs from Boston, Mass., to Troy, N. Y., where car, the Lexington, was completed. 
it connects with the Lake Shore Limited of the New 
York Central. The equipment on the Minute Man con- 
sisted of the best available, but still it was felt that im- The principal change in the construction of the club- 
provement could be made which would make travel on cafe cars was that the passenger compartment was 
this train more attractive. W.O. Wright, general pas 
senger agent of the railroad, conceived the idea of build- 
ing a car, so finished in the inside that it would represent, 
is nearly as possible, the interior decorations found in 
the rooms of a well-appointed home. Mr. Wright sug- 
gested his ideas to C. E. Barba, mechanical engineer, who 


Changes in Construction 


it once saw the possibilities of building a car of this type 

It was agreed that in order to secure the most attrac- 

tive blendi M of col rs, it would be necessary to secure 
ulvice of an expert interior decorator. The services ; 


f H. Ledyard Towle of New York, chairman of the 
Dupont color advisory service, were secured. Under his 
n the color scheme for each section of the car was 
arefully planned in every detail. 

[wo cars, which were formerly club-cafe cars, were 








The Decorations of the Ladies’ Lounge Are in Old Rose ; 
and Gray 


changed to a club-observation and a women’s lounge. 
Room is provided on the observation platform for six 
folding chairs. Two large windows and a door, which 
are fitted with bevelled-edge prismatic glass for clear 
vision, form the partition between the observation plat- 
form and the club compartment of the car. This com- 
partment is provided with 16 large wicker chairs, eight 
on each side of the car; a 12 in. by 43 in. bookcase, and 
a writing desk and chair. An aisle, 22 in. wide, leads 
from the club compartment to the women’s lounge, men’s 
washroom and the dining room. The women’s lounge 
is 6 ft. 11 in. wide and has a maximum length of 9 ft. 





The Observation Lounge Is Provided with 16 Wicker It is provided with a couch 28 in. by 74 in. and two | 
Leather Upholstered Chairs wicker chairs. A curtained opening leads into the ladies’ 

wash room. : 

rebuilt into observation lounge dining cars at the The dining room is 20 ft. long and 8 ft. 914 in. wide. . 


Billerica shops of the Boston & Maine. The Concord, Six tables, each accommodating four guests, are placed 
the first of the two cars to be completed, was put in three on each side of the dining room. This room is 
service on January 17, 1927, operating out of Boston one lighted by three ceiling center line lights and six deck 
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Floor Plan of the Boston & Maine Dining and Observation Car 
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[here are two ceiling fans placed in the room. 

Che only important change made in the kitchen is that 
the refrigerator space has been increased by placing a 
refrigerator in the vestibule at the rear of the kitchen, 


which has eliminated one of the vestibule doors. This 

etrigerator may he entered Irom the platform or from 

the kitcher Phe kitchen is painted with brush lacquer. 
Interior Decorations 

e usua uctice followed when decorating the in 

eri f a passenger car, is to use the same color com- 


\s a result, the passenger, 








Each Table in the Dining Room Seats Four Passengers— 
The Draw Curtains Are a Distinctive Feature of 
the Decorations 


when going from one section of the car to another, always 
sees the same decorations. This is not true when pas- 
from one room to another in their homes. 
Cherefore, it was decided to have a different combination 
of colors for each section of the car. As far as prac- 
ticable, the Colonial period was followed in the furnish- 
ings and decorations 
[he open-air observation platform is under a striped 
which is somewhat more colorful than the few 
kind already used on B. & M. trains \ 
arge center dome light illuminates the platform at night. 
hly polished brass rail runs around the end gate of 
e cal \ttached to the gate is an illuminated sign 
howing the name of the train. 
n lounge catches the eve as something 
The floor is covered with a 
The side walls 


sengers £o 


Che observati 
rely new an l different 


ip, heather brown Wilton rug, 


to the moulding are finished in Revere brown. The 
remainads »f the walls and ceiling are Lexington cream, 
nmed wit! irrow emerald green stripe. The six- 
en air cushioned chairs are upholstered with a brown 
eathe r with the lacquer colors. The car is 
ovided with a bookcase, magazine rack, writing table 
chairs at ix collapsible tables, all of which are 
ioned after furniture f the Colonial period. For 
readine purposes, the car is illuminated by six double- 
t ‘ et iohts nd three ceiling center line 
ht ‘ li fans are provided 
with six pedestal ash trays, four 
ye and two in the women’s lounge. 
This t h trav was selected for several reasons 
( ily provided in a smoking compart 
ent Experience has shown that a smoker locates the 
usDi ind then flicks his ashes in its general direction 


The result that most of the ashes go onto the floor. 
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On the other hand, the smoker can accurately locate the 
pedestal type of ash tray. Each ash tray is conveniently 
provided with a box of matches. It has large capacity 
and cannot be upset. 

The floor of the corridor leading from the observation 
lounge to the dining room and ladies’ lounge, is covered 
with a heather brown runner rug. The walls of the 
ladies’ lounge are a lacquer combination of London smoke 
grey trimmed with an old-rose stripe, and the ceiling is 
of Lexington cream trimmed with an emerald green 
stripe. The floor is covered with a carpet in old-rose 
and London smoke grey. The wicker couch, which is 
provided with two large pillows and a bolster roll, and 
the wicker chairs are covered with heavy old rose and 
mulberry damask tapestry. The large window is pro- 
vided with draw curtains of the same material. A large 
ceiling light is available when desired. A wash room, 
equipped with a nickel wash bowl, a mirror and light, is 
separated from the women’s- lounge by a heavy old rose 
tapestry curtain. 

Directly opposite the door of the women’s lounge 1s 
located the men’s wash room which is also curtained off 
by a heavy gold and old rose tapestry. 

The color combination in the dining room consists of 
a deep blue up to the plate rail, with the remainder of the 
wide walls and ceiling finished in Concord buff. No trim 


f any kind is used. The flooring consists of 6-in. square 














The Observation Platform 

blocks of %-in. Naturized reinforced rubber flooring, 
the colors of which produce a mottled effect often seen in a 
tile floor. The floor border consists of 54%4-in. square blocks 
f the same material as the main part of the floor. The 
heavy silk damask, old rose and blue draw curtains at the 
windows give an unusually homelike atmosphere to the 
dining room. The chairs are upholstered in brown 
leather. A new set of china service, with the Minute 
Man figure from French’s statute at Concord, Mass., as 
a decorative theme, has been installed in both cars. 

[he corridor leading from the dining room past the 
kitchen is finished in the same colors as the dining room 
[he interior of the car is finished with Duco lacquers. 








j i Track Like This Be Depreciated 50 Per Cent? 


Depreciation—A 


Much Confused 


Term 


A discussion of a subject which has not been 
“thought through to the end” 


By Henry Earle Riggs 


Consulting Engineer and Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


O single subject connected with the valuation of 

the physical property of railroads and public 

utilities is of greater importance than deprecia- 
tion. It calls for clear thinking and sound analysis. Yet, 
strange to relate, the money, time and energy devoted to 
valuation during the past 15 years has been largely ex- 
pended in the work of inventory, unit price studies and 
discussions of the proper allowances for overhead costs 
and interest during construction. Very little work has 
been done in the analysis of the unsound and confiscatory 
theory which had been developed in early appraisal prac- 
tice and which has been followed by the Bureau of Val- 
uation in the railroad valuations. 

[he main reason for this condition is undoubtedly to 
be found in the mass of conflicting theories, “methods” 
and formule which have been advanced, the lack of a 
set of clean-cut definitions, and the failure to grasp the 
idea that the word “depreciation” is today in general use 
to describe two radically different ideas or concepts. The 
resulting confusion and consequent failure on the part 
of many men employed in valuation work to understand 
depreciation or to realize its great economic importance, 
is likely to be disastrous, unless an agreement can be 
reached as to definitions of depreciation, a statement of 
fundamental principles, and the development of proper 
methods for computing it if it exists in a property. 

In approaching a discussion of depreciation there are 
two or three things which must be kept constantly in 
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mind. Unless one is constantly on guard in these mat- 
ters the discussion leads to the inextricable confusion of 
the past, which is the very thing we must get away from. 

First. The word depreciation has been used to de- 
scribe two radically different things, i.e. : 

(a) Depreciation of valuation, or a condition which 
may exist, and when it does results in loss of value 
which must be found and deducted in finding “fair 
value” for rate making. This is the sense in which the 
word has been used by the Supreme Court in the Knox- 
ville Waterworks case and later cases. 

(b) The words “depreciation,” “accrued deprecia- 
tion” and “theoretical depreciation” have been improp- 
erly used by accountants in connection with the use of 
the old principle of reserve accounting or the creation 
of reserves for the retirement or replacement of certain 
properties, or for the amortization of properties which 
definitely reach the end of life as a whole and cease to 
function. A reserve for replacement is a maintenance 
reserve and the use of the word depreciation in such 
case is wholly improper. A reserve for amortization is 
designed to restore to the owners capital invested in a 
disappearing property, hence the word “depreciation” is 
truly descriptive but its use is unnecessary. 

The point to be emphasized here is that in discussing 
valuation we are dealing with the first of these two con- 
cepts, and we must not confuse it with the second. There 
is no connection between the two ideas. In a valuation 
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lhe answer to these questions is to be found in the 
decisions. Smyth vs. Ames (169 U. S. 466) does not 
mention depreciation it is true, but after listing things 
that must be considered, says that all other matters that 
may be pertinent shall be considered. Knoxville Water 
Co. vs. Knoxville (212 U. S. 1) is the case which firs: 
definitely holds that “depreciation which has come from 
age and use” shall be deducted in a determination of 
production. In the Minnesota rate cases (230 
) Justice Hughes said “and when an estimate of 
value is made on the basis of reproduction new, the ex 
tent of existing depreciation should be found and 
deducted.”” The doctrine of the Knoxville case has been 
reaffirmed so often that it may be accepted as the law 
of the land that no valuation is complete, and no rate 
base can be fixed, without finding and determining the 
extent of existing depreciation if any 


cost of re 
U.S. 352 


What Is Depreciation? 


This being true the next question which must be con- 
sidered and answered is “What is depreciation?” The 
definition must be limited to that thing which is to be 
found and deducted from “fair value” in compliance 
with the ruling of the courts. We are not now inter 
ested in some academic theory or in some ideal definition 
ot something which in the past has been called “deprecia 
tion.” We must, therefore, seek for the definition in the 
decisions dealing with this particular ind 
other 

The court has not given a definition, but all of the 
ments which included in the definition are 
found in the various decisions 

Depreciation is loss of value, impairment in 
the plant which remained in existence and were continued 
in use. (Knoxville Water Co. vs. Knoxville) 

Depreciation is an abnormal condition, something that 
ought not to exist. “It (the company), is entitled to see 
that from earnings the value of the property invested is 
kept unimpaired, so that at the end of any given term 
of vears, the original investment remains as it was at 
the beginning.” This statement is reiterated in the 
Knoxville case, and is further stated as the “duty” of the 
company 

Depreciation is something fault of the 
owner. “It, however, a company fails to perform this 
plain duty and to exact sufficient returns to keep the in- 
vestment unimpaired, * * * the fault is its own.” In 
the same paragraph it is referred to as “errors of the 
management.” 

Depreciation can be overcome by repairs and replace 
ments of parts “before coming to the question of profit 
at all the company is entitled to earn a sufficient sum 
annually to provide not only for current repairs but for 
making good the depreciation and replacing the parts of 
the property when they come to the end of their life.” 
(Knoxville Water Case). 

“Tt is also to be noted that the depreciation in question 
is not that which has been overcome by repairs and re- 
placements, but is the actual existing depreciation in the 
plant as compared with a new one. It would seem in- 
evitable that in many parts of the plant there should be 
such depreciation, as for example in old structures and 
equipment remaining on hand.” (Minnesota rate cases). 

“The testimony * * * tended to support the conclu- 
sion that the amounts expended by the defendant during 
the years in question for repairs, renewals and replace- 
ments should and would have fully offset the deprecia- 
tion in the various units, and that the defendant’s railway 
and structures were, as a whole, maintained throughout 
the years in question in fully as good condition, and 
were of fully as great intrinsic value, as at the beginning 
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of the respective years.” (N. C. and St. L. vs U. S. 
269 Fed. 351) Depreciation Estimates must be based on 


; 


fact, not assumption. 
The deduction was not based on an inspection of the 
property. It was the résult of a ‘straight line’ calculation 


based om age and the estimated or assumed useful life 
of perishable elements. * * * The testimony of com- 
petent valuation engineers who examined the property 
and made estimates in respect of its condition is to be 
mere calculations based on averages and 
assumed probabilities.” (McArdle et al vs. Indianapolis 
Water Co. Decided Nov. 22, 1926). 

The language of this latter case makes it clear that the 

deducti Knoxville case and other 

ases are Mr. Justice Butler says “then 
the present value of lands, plus the present cost of con 
structing the plant, less di tation, if any, 1S a 
measure of value.” 

\ definition of depreciation may be stated as follows. 
Depreciation is impairment of the investment in plant, or 
loss of the the owners to 
the expenditures for repairs, renewals and replacement 
f parts, when such replacements were due, and economi 
cally justified. 

[he measure, in dollars, of depreciation, is the cost of 
making good all past due replacement of parts, and of 
restoring the property to such a maximum condition of 
service efficiency as is required to transact properly the 
actual business of the railroad under investigation 

\ study of the decisions of the supreme court leaves 
no doubt that ea must be decided in the light of 
the facts in that case. It is obvious that no general rule 
or formula can be established for determining deprecia- 
tion that can be given general application. Each prop- 
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sound 
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value, due to failure of mak 
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erty must be studied in the light of its own facts. The 
kind of business, volume of business, amount of expend- 
tures for maintenance, and all things that would affect 


such expenditures must be considered. No discussion 
of the subject of depreciation of property would be com- 
plete without some consideration of the structure under 


valuation 
The Railroad Is the Unit 


In making a valuation of one of our systems of rail- 
roads the thing being valued is the railroad, not a lot of 
unfunctioning material such as ties, steel rails, frogs and 


switches- ballast. water stations, fuel stations, signals 
oundhouses, stations, locomotives or cars. 
Not one of the things mentioned has any value at all 


part of the railroad. There is no market for 
them except as they are in demand by railroads. There 
could be no conceivable use, other than railroad use, and 
is obvious that, but for the fact that they perform a 
function in railroad operation, none of them would ever 
have been designed or built. 


evcenryt? as 


For the past 25 years we have been making valuations, 
and purely for convenience, using the classification of 
ils and labor prescribed in the accounting circu- 
[his is proper and convenient and makes for 
accuracy Chen we have considered these different ac- 
or the individual items of which they were made 
as units of property. This is wholly wrong. The 
unit is the railroad. 


mater! 


lars 


counts 
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There can be no possible doubt that a railroad is a 
structure, a plant, absolutely as distinctive, and as differ- 
ent from any other structure or plant as a cathedral, a 
beet sugar factory or a gas works. Any adult American 
citizen of intelligence can promptly identify any one of 
the four. Furthermore all railroad plants have the same 
characteristics. All are made up of way or road to oper- 
ate on, equipment with which to operate, structures or 
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facilities to enable operation to be carried on economi- 
cally and safely, and structures or facilities made neces- 
sary by the fact that business must be transacted with 
the public. 

The only reason for spending billions of dollars in 
building railroads was to create a plant for the manu- 
facture of transportation, and it is that plant as a whole 


that is being valued. Clearly, therefore, any condition 
that may exist, which is normal, and which does not im- 
pair the usefulness or capacity of the plant, or which 
can be changed without in the slightest degree interfer- 
ing with the operation of the property, is not deprecia- 
tion. Any condition which is abnormal, which affects 
safety or reduces capacity, or which brings about ineffh 


cient operation is depreciation. This is what we are 

to find if we are to follow the instruction of the courts, 
a condition that effects the whole property 
The Life of a_ Railroad 

This brings us logically to a consideration of “life.” 


The theory adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission holds that depreciation is that part of the useful 
life of certain elements of the property which has already 
expired. 

Depreciation must be made good. The obligation as 
sumed by the company when it accepted its franchise 
compels it not only to build a plant and operate it, but 
also to maintain it. This expired “life” must be taken out 
and replaced, when it is necessary and economically wise 
to do so, not before. 

If the commission’s theory is sound the part of the 
investment in plant represented by ties and fences and 
the like is half gone, because it can be mathematicaily 
proven that, on a perfectly maintained railroad, making 
every tie renewal as soon as it is due, one-half the ex 
pectation of the tie life has disappeared. 

Assume the case of a great railroad, perfectly main 
tained, with an average of 3,200 ties per mile, and nor 
mal renewals of 200 ties per mile per year or 16 year 
“life.” The “theoretical depreciation” is 3.200 tie-years 
per year. The replacement is 200 ties * 16 years equals 
3200 tie years per year. When did this “theoretical” 
depreciation take place? How can the condition be re 
stored? How, under such a theory, can “investment be 
kept intact, as it was in the beginning?” Elapsed life 
of materials or component structures which must be re 
placed is certainly not loss of value. 

The writer is of the opinion that this whole subject 
must have careful and thoughtful analysis. 

We have a record of actual expenditures for mainte 
nance, kept under government supervision for 20 years. 
This is the best possible record of facts that can be 
found. No study of depreciation is complete that ignores 
the nature and extent of actual expenditures. 

Years of life of consumable items of property is nof 
the true measure. Cost per unit of service should be 
sought. How many thousand car or train movements 
are required to wear out rail? What is the true measure 
of locomotive depreciation? Surely not somebody’s 
guess, or the same formula that may be used on a second 
hand automobile. There is no comparison between the 
complete property, the automobile, and the small frac- 
tion of the tractive power required to carry on the rail 
road’s business that we call the locomotive. The true 
test is to be found in whether or not the railroad has, 
over a period of years, expended all that it ought to have 
spent per 1,000 locomotive-miles for maintenance, and 


whether it is, and has been, putting its machines in the 
shop as it should have done. 

There must be a complete revision of our ideas on 
New units must be deter- 


this subject of depreciation 
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mined. Standards of maintenance must be studied, and 
sts of keeping up to those standards found. 
[he correct analysis and determination of depreciation 
st give weight to the accounting records showing 
ctual costs, the statistics of operation explaining the 
ea s for changi costs, the character of the traffic 
nd all of the facts relating to the particular case in 
u With such a study, and with an inspection which 


aesig1 | to schedule definitely the past due replace- 


o estimate the amount of money that the man- 
mx ustified in spending to bring the property to 
per condition for its own service, the information 


11 which would permit the making of a 
depre¢ iation 


( it¢ ) 
' ible that every property would find some 
whic ught to do, but it is fair to say that on 


ter part of the railroads of the country the 


rcentage would be very small 

lhe work that has been done in the past logically leads 

the as to whether it might not better be called 
fiscatio1 rather than “depreciation.” 


los Angeles Co-operates 
in Grade Crossing Study 


HE city and county of Los Angeles have under 
taken to solve their grade crossing problem in 
ue spirit of co-operation between all the in- 


rests involved and in accordance with a definite and 

¢ well o1 rized plan. To this end there has been brought 
to existence an unofficial commission, with no legal 

status, which acts only in an advisory capacity, but to 


itters pertaining to street and highway grade 
ith the railroads is referred before any defi 
taken upon them by the officers having 
diction, or by the railroad commission of the state 
1e work of the commission has been so thorough that 
since it was formed its recommendations on grade cross- 
ing matters have been followed by the city and county, 
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to the state increases this ratio. However, until re- 
ently no systematic effort was made to eliminate high 
wav grade crossings with the railroads. It is true that 
ucl rossings have been abolished, but heretofore 
( rossing has been considered as an individual prob 
Vi no relation with any other crossing unless 
‘ uch that it was necessary to consider 

single project 
{ 1 result of several grade crossing 
| \ngeles, the city council took the mat- 
( f grade crossing elimination under 
( \f 1 careful survey of the situation 
with the railroads, civic leaders, the 
ounty officers, and representatives of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, an unofficial body, known 
; the Los Angeles County Grade Crossing Committee, 


was formed in 1924. This body was intended to be rep- 
ntative of all interests involved, and to this end all 

he steat nd electric railroads, the automobile club, 

he state railro ommission, the city planning commis 
yn, and the regional planning commission for the en- 
re metropolitan area are represented among its mem- 
The first action of the committee was to make a com- 
ete sur of the entire grade crossing situation in the 

tv and cit onjunction with the railroads. Then 
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each of the several roads was requested to submit a list 
of five crossings which it considered should be given 
preference in a general grade crossing elimination plan. 
From this list of 25, two crossings were selected on each 
road, making 10 in all, and these are to be eliminated 
before additional crossings are considered. The three 
public bodies having jurisdiction have accepted the 
recommendations of the committee and have proceeded 
to put the plan which it formulated into effect. As a 
result, 2 of the 10 crossings have already been elimi- 
nated, 2 more are under construction, while plans have 
been prepared for several others, and they are in the 
process of being financed. 

The proceedings of the committee are quite informal, 
and any interested party can get a hearing before it 
When the question of opening a new street or road 
across any of the railroads is brought to the city or 
county officers, it is referred to the committee, which 
appoints a sub-committee to investigate and report. If 
the sub-committee does not agree, the general committee 
takes action and, so far, both the city and county have 
followed the recommendations of the committee in these 
matters. As an example of the manner in which grade 
crossing matters are handled, the county is preparing to 
construct a new highway, to be known as Beverly boule- 
vard to relieve the traffic congestion on Whittier boule- 
vard which now carries an average daily traffic of 43,- 
000 automobiles and other vehicles. The new road will 
parallel Whittier boulevard and will cross the Union 
Pacific tracks east of Pico by means of an overhead 
structure. The plans for the crossing were prepared and 
agreed upon by the railroad and the county, but before 
they were adopted finally they were submitted to the 
committee for approval. 


The Public and the Railroads 
Are Both Assured a Square Deal 


The organization of the committee, although it has no 
legal status, has been of great benefit to the public and 
to the railroads. The city of Los Angeles operates un- 
der what is known as a freehold charter, one of the few 
in the state, which was granted under a previous con- 
stitution. Under this charter the railroad commission 
has no power to review any action the city may take 
with reference to opening streets across the railroads 
within its jurisdiction. In fact, few of the acts of the 
council are subject to review by any authority. As a 
result, the mavor and council, if so disposed, are in a 
position to put an unjust burden on the railroads by or- 
dering the opening of new streets or the elimination of 
any or all crossings in the city within an unreasonable 
time, and at the same time they might insist on plans 
which would be very unjust to the railroads. The roads 
recognize the desirability of disposing of the grade 
crossing problem as rapidly as good business judgment 
will permit and are lending their assistance in every 
way possible. To this end they are working closely 
with the committee, which is made up of successful busi- 
ness men and engineers. 

Under the present system both the roads and the 
public are assured that whatever plans are adopted will 
have been well considered by men -who are qualified to 
pass judgment on the various projects and that, if pos- 
sible, all conflicting interests will be brought together 
before legal action is instituted to abolish any of the 
crossings on the various roads. They are assured, too, 


that in general the crossings which are most important 
from the standpoint of use and safety will be given pre- 
ferred attention, and that’none of the interests will be 
required to spend an unreasonable amount of money for 
crossing elimination in any given period. 





Rock Island Common on Dividend 


Basis 


Rate of 5 per cent made possible by marked increase in 
earnings—Im proved operating efficiency 


ERE it not for the peculiar situation existing in 

Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western Maryland 

the railroad that would seem most to deserve 
the spotlight this week is the Rock Island. This is due 
primarily to the declaration of an initial dividend on the 
common stock made possible by a steady improvement 
in earnings and a particularly remarkably improved net 
income in 1926. 

The initial dividend on Rock Island common stock 
totals $1.25 a share, thereby placing the issue on a 5 per 
‘ent annual dividend basis. With the announcement of 
its declaration by the board of directors, Charles Hay- 
den, chairman of the board, said that the balance of in- 
come after payment of the dividends on the first and 
second preferred stocks was $7,948,000, equivalent to 
$10.62 per share on the common stock. Net income 
available after the preferred dividends in 1925 equalled 
$4.54 per share on the common stock and in 1924, $4.36 
per share 

More exactly the road reported for 1926 net income 
after interest and other charges of $11,515,881 as com- 
pared with $6,966,132 in 1925 and $6,835,221 in 1924. 
rhe 1926 net after charges does not include the profit 
on the sale to the Kansas City Southern of shares of the 
St. Louis Southwestern. The Rock Island acquired a 
minority interest in the Cotton Belt in 1924 and sold this 
interest to Mr. Loree late in 1925 after an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had recommended 
against allowing the Rock Island to exercise control over 
the Cotton Belt but before the commission had made its 
decision. From this transaction the Rock Island realized 
a profit of $2,467,000, which was credited to surplus in 
1926. This profit was equivalent to $3.31 a share on 
Rock Island common stock 

Fhe other reason was a great increase in Rock Island 
traffic and increased economy with which that traffic 
was handled. The two busiest years in Rock Island 
history prior to 1926 were 1920 and 1925, the revenue 
ton-miles in 1925 being slightly larger than in 1920. 
The 1926 revenue ton-mile figures are not yet available. 
Hlowever, the net ton-miles (including non-revenue 
freight) for the first ten months of 1926 show an in- 
crease over the first ten months of 1925 of 5 per cent 
and an increase over the first ten months of 1920 of 4.1 
per cent. 

Detailed Comparison of 1926 Results 

[he 1926 results as a whole may be briefly compared 

with 1925 as follows 


Increase + or 
2 1925 decrease Per cent 
I ght revenues $102.203.024 $95.923,.398+-$6.279,626 +-6.5 
g } 02 ; 

Railway operating revenues 137,911,415 130,683,246 +-7,228,169 +4-5.5 
Transportation expenses... 9,848.49 49,868,630 —20,140 
Operating ratio , *74.55 *77.17 P 2.6 
lransportation ratio....... *36.15 *38.19 —2.04 
Total revenue train-miles, ‘ 

freicht 1¢ 508.9 4 16,523,884 14.958 0.1 
Total revenue train-miles, 

freight and passenger 214,642 33,436,730 —222,088 


“Per cent. 
1—Freight revenue in 1926 increased $6,279,626, or 
6.5 per cent, and railway operating revenue increased 
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$7,228,169, or 5.5 per cent, with a reduction in transpor 
tation expenses of $20,140. 

2—The operating ratio was reduced from 77.17 per 
cent in 1925 to 74.55 per cent in 1926, or 2.62 per cent, 
of which 2.04 per cent, or 80 per cent was made in trans 
portation expenses. 

3—Revenue freight train-miles in 1926, notwithstand 
ing an increase in freight revenue of 6.5 per cent, were 
reduced by, 14,958 miles, or 0.1 per cent, as compared to 
1925 and the total revenue train-miles, freight and pas 
senger, were reduced 222,088 miles or 0.7 per cent. 

4—The bogey set by the management for transporta 
tion ratio for 1926 was 37 per cent. The actual ratio 
was 36.15, or 0.85 per cent decrease which made the 
transportation expenses $1,172,247 less than the bogey 

5—In 1926, for the first time in the history of Rock 
Island, the annual freight revenue exceeded the $100,- 
000,000 mark, being $102,203,024; this was due to in- 
creased tonnage handled (6.2 per cent) which secured an 
increased train-load of 5.8 per cent, directly influencing 
transportation costs favorably. 


Serves 14 States 


The management of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific has a peculiar problem due to the widespread 
area that the lines of the property serve. There are few 
roads in the country that seem to have less concentration. 
The company’s 8,000 miles lie in no less than 14 different 
states and it has been aptly said that the lines form a W, 
with Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis forming the tops 
of the letter and joined only by a most roundabout 
connection between either two of these three important 
trathc centers. 

Considering that on the west the lines reach such 
widely separated points as the Twin Cities, Watertown, 
S. D., Denver and Pueblo, Colo., Tucumcari, N. Mex.., 
and Dallas, Tex., with a line south into Louisiana termi 
natine at Eunice, it is not surprising that the road has 
both a diversification of traffic and of operation. It is 
further handicapped by having the short line between 
competitive centers in only about one important instance, 
namely between the Twin Cities and Kansas City. A 
controlling interest in the Rock Island is now owned by 
the Frisco and it is to be supposed that this community 
of interest may help eliminate some of the Rock Island's 
present disadvantages notably by assisting in better 
traffic routing and by keeping in the system traffic that 
otherwise would have to be turned over to competitors. 


History 


The original Rock Island had been built from Chic?o 
to the Mississippi river about ten years prior to the Civil 
War and it was the first line to reach that river from the 
Great Lakes. In 1869, the road reached the Missouri at 
Council Bluffs, connecting with the Union Pacific and a 
few years later reached it also at Kansas City, connecting 
with the Kansas Pacific. The road with these lines as a 
nucleus became a prosperous property and remained such 
until the Reid-Moore-Leeds group acquired control in 
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190] Che w owners started on a program of expan- been earned each year since the re-organization although 

Notably they acquired the Burlington, Cedar Falls had it not been for standard return and guaranty there 

& Northe perating 1,300 miles of line, having lines would have been in 1920 a deficit after fixed charges of 
m the M ssippi river to Sioux Falls and Watertown, over 10 million. 


Table I—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916-1926 


Revenue Rev. per ton Total operat- lotal oper sting Net Operating Net railway Net after 

N ser t les les. cents ing revenues expenses erating revenues ratic perating é charges 
R¢ 80.889,.129 1.717 797.412 69.1 2 078.189 
4 4 89 608,722 66.046.104 ‘ S42 618 145 
4.989.565 89 55 327 14 39.238 85 27 ® 481,099 
24,683 497 15.126.950 R7 *4 887 89) 

$24 ) 141,946,973 133.535.8 8.411.141 +4 *4 663.1 
¢ 4 1.44 ; B.816 114,299,897 24.808.919 82.17 $33.8 4.502.145 

444 S 1.32 125 086.233 100,570,926 24 515.307 a0.4 , 4 4,285.37 

4 439 88,868 1.25 130,403,086 104,990,136 25,412,950 80.51 14,841,164 4.481, 

S38 1.21 30,880,512 101,206,546 29'673.966 77.33 708,95¢ 6,835,2 

2 ] 1 130,683,246 100.769.4286 29,913,760 77.17 17.926.384 f 66.1 

137 11 415 ] , R12 255 35,099,160 74 2 ] 15.88 

t ‘ 

tl Twin Cities Chey also acquired the Che road had a slow recovery, however, from federal 
Choctaw homa & Gulf, a 1,200-mile system having control It will be seen in Table I that the net after 
1 main line from Memphis, Tenn., to Amarillo, Tex. Be- interest and other fixed charges averaged about 4% 
tween these acquisitions and new construction the mile million (inclusive in 1918, 1919 and 1920 of standard 
Tea e system was increased from 3,900 on March 31, return and guaranty) in the six-vear period from 1918 
1901, to 7,032 on August 1, 1902 to 1923. The preferred dividend requirements total 3Y 
Phe w management in 1903 acquired control of the million leaving in these years about one million available 
St. Louts & San Francisco and nearly succeeded in buy-_ for dividends on the common which would amount to 
ing the Seaboard Air Line. The Frisco stock was sold _ slightly over 1 per cent. In 1924 and 1925, the net after 


1909 and the Reid-Moore 


Leeds management was charges increased to nearly 7 million leaving a balance 


ultimately eliminated although not until there had been after preferred dividends of over 3 million or about 4! 
1 scandal which has been used until quite recently as one percent. These details are given to indicate more clearly 
of the stock arguments of the railroad baiters. The point the remarkable improvement in earnings in 1926 which 































































is however, that the lines acquired, except for the Frisco, was sufficient to allow a return of $10.62 on the common 
were retained and the character of the system changed stock in that year. 
from one of fair concentration to one of greatest diversi The comparison of operating statistics in Table ITI is 
hicatior [t is an anomaly of 
railroad progress that the ; 
Frisco should since have suc “- ] - Watertown ' Minneapolis& St.Paul id 
ceeded in becoming so pros | MONT. SOUTH DAKOTA MINN. 7 J, ; 
perou a» hie inte ie bal \ WISCONSIN | é 
abled to acquire a controlling . — Falls ™ rr a 
interest 11 the property 
whicl nce was its parent Veena Mer 8S: 
com | WYO. iegigo 
| NEBRASKA 72-1 
Earnings | 
In spite of its rather hecti | a, 
career in the early years of —, tre 
the present century the Rock eS IND. 
Island succeeded in avoiding Denver 
receivershit until April, g 
1915, ar ven then it was COLO. KANSAS St.Louis 
prompt! re-organized in Pyeblo , 
Februar 1917, without a MISSOURI | a 
foreclosu sale The new : 
companv was Liven a capital es = 
ition includine $29.000.000 — - ———__ - —___- 
7 per cent preferred and ax Fok lahoma City 
> cadet wer . - ree —_ : ” Shawn 
ec h cumulative to the ff Tucumcari OKLA | 
extent of 5 per cent divi Santa | ; 
Vow: which full div! Rosa | Se, el 
dends h been paid since —e nl 
coal soe peste ae, he ™ Dallas 
( stock amounted to ‘* 
$74.500 000 makine the total ‘\ TEXAS 
toc! £190 000 000 Acs of ‘\. 
December 31, 1925. the road a Eunice 
had outstandine $265 000 000 i. mae 
of funded debt Interest \ Gulf of Mexico 
charges and preferred divi = ihe : 
dend requirements have The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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unusually interesting. This table gives a comparison as 
between the first ten months of 1926 and the first ten 
months of 1920, which years as above stated were two 
of the ihree busiest years in Rock Island history. The 
table shows an increase of 20.2 per cent in gross ton- 
miles and of 4.1 per cent in net ton-miles which increased 
fic was handled with fewer freight train-miles, fewer 
freight train-hours and a smaller consumption of coal 
[he explanation is seen to lie chiefly in the increase in the 

iin load and the train speed which together effected the 
ery satisfactory increase of no less than 36.8 per cent in 
the gross ton-miles per train hour. 

he 1925 commodity classification shows percentages 
)f total revenue tonnage as follows: Products of agri- 


ture, 26 per ¢ent; animals and products, 6 per cent; 
products of mines, 34 per cent (bituminous coal 13 per 
ent) ; products of forests, 7 per cent; manufactures and 
24 per cent and l.c.l., 4 per cent. The 

| é s of agriculture is large but is com 


Table II1—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 
Statistics (Including Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf) 


} + 
. 

ted for by the diversified character of traffic in that 
which includes besides wheat and other grain a 
heavy tonnage of California fruits received from the 
ithern Pacific at Tucumcari upon which traffic the 
Rock Island receive a long haul to Chicago and other 

1" or « S 
Rock Island traffic includes each year a large propor 
f refined petroleum and its products; in 1924 and 
1925 about 7 or & per cent. In 1925 it carried also a 
rge volume of crude petroleum which made up 
1.48 per cent of its total traffic. The trouble with the 


itter traffic is that as soon as an oil field is developed 
pe lines are built and the traffic is turned over to them 
[he Rock Island, as it happens, serves the new Seminole 
field which is at present receiving considerable attention. 
his field lies in the neighborhood of Seminole which is 
cated in the central part of Oklahoma on the main line 
the Rock Island about 17 miles east of Shawnee. The 
Rock Island, according to latest reports, is handling 200 
irloads of oil per day from this territory. The pro- 
luction began about four months ago. 

The production of this oil, which includes the 200 cars 
per dav handled by the Rock Island and the amount 
transported through pipe lines, has been quite a problem 
for the railroad. When the first rush came, the general 
sunerintendent parked his business car at Seminole to 
supervise operations. A yard office has been established 
and about 20 clerks are handling the business at this 
point. The town, which originally numbered 1,500, has 
erown to 15,000 or 20,000 and the lack of accommoda- 
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tions forces many to sleep in the open. At present there 
are 1,600 inbound cars awaiting unloading. The Rock 
Island has placed a special train in service from Okh- 
homa City, a distance of 55 miles, and many of the oil 
people commute daily. 


—™ . ° 
Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincron, D. ( 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
January 29 amounted to 950,969 cars, an in- 
crease of 25,273 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year and an increase of 53,601 
cars as compared with 1925. The increase was mainly 
in the East and in the South, however, and was due to 
heavy coal loading, which amounted to 225,459 cars, an 
increase of 42,355 cars as compared with last year. The 


orthwestern and Central Western districts show: 
ncreas iS Cf mpared with last vear but a decr e€ as 
compared with 1925, and the Southwestern district 
showed decrease as compared with last year but an 
increase as compared with 1925. Coke, forest products 
ind miscellaneous freight showed decreases as compared 
with last year while the other commodity classifications 


showed increases, but grain and grain products, live 

stock, coke and forest products showed decreases as con 

pared with 1925. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows 

Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ending Saturday, 
January 29, 1927 





Districts 1927 ; 
stert 222,874 431 1.427 
Allegheny . 190,059 | 79 177.524 
P ahontas 58.798 4 48.08 
Scuthern ... 154 5 ; 149,87 
Northwestern 14,332 113,85¢ 118,317 
Central Wester: I . 136,534 145,429 
Scuth westerr 71.167 74 950 65.721 
Total West a: os 4.479 325,34 329,467 
[Total as ; < ¢ 9°95 40¢ R97 3642 
( moditiec 
g 7 7 +7 Sa 
ve sta 4 78 f 
al 18 ”) 
‘ no } » 18 
orest pro 65,21 72 75 SR7 
Ore 10.45% 9 g Re 
Mdase Lt 07 249 ; 2 2¢ 
Miscellane OR 5 292.048 
Tanuary 2 69 5 69 R97 %68 
January 4 4 7 921. I24 
Janua 15 5 931.7 ( 
Tanuary 8 RM 907.6 17 
lanua 1 7 7 nog 
i I t “ 17 +,428 1.456.949 


The freight car surplus for the third week of Jan- 
uary averaged 275,544 cars, a decrease of 43,937 cars in 
1 week. This included 65,751 coal cars and 163,225 box 

The Canadian roads for the same week had a surplus 
of 21,850 cars, including 18,600 box cars and 250 coal 


Car Loading in Canada 
Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 29 showed an increase over the 
previous week of 1,252 cars, in spite of the decidedly cold 
weather. Compared with the same week last vear there 
was an increase of 5,989 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals 
apuate ss to Date 
Jan. 29, Jan. 22, Jan. 30, ‘ 
Com Mor ES 1927 1927 192¢ 1927 . 
n & Grain I 7 7.313 6,365 38 7 4,170 
Live Stockh R& 2,149 1,717 8.8 
Coal 6.44 8.240 5 226 28.125 42 
Coke 414 414 471 1,589 1,758 
Lumbe 2,891 65 3,121 10,403 11,36 
Pulpwood 6.08 4.971 4.285 18.798 1s Rk 
Pul ind Pare 2.322 2.15¢ > 626 a 75? 10.5900 
Other Forest Products 3,565 3,128 3.90] SS 1 1s 
Ore 04 1.068 1.348 120 5 sae 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 . 15,634 15,311 13,947 60,338 IR4 
Miscellaneous 10.881 10.603 10.169 41.699 79.99] 
T ri I led 9 S s2nn3 53.266 ? ese 8 6498 
I 1 ¢ s Received f 




















Two Wage Increase Agreements 


1% 


Eastern firemen and Southeastern trainmen secure 


ber cent advance from February | 


N increase in per cent for 31,000 
firemen employed on about 50 railroad lines east 
of Chicago and north of the Ohio river was 

agreed upon through mediation of the dispute between 
the railroads and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, the series of conferences leading to 
the agreement ending February 5. Credit has been given 
by both parties to G. W. W. Hanger, mediator assigned 
to handle the matter by the United States Board of 
Mediation, and member of the former Railroad Labor 
Board, for his work in bringing both sides into harmony. 
Mr. Hanger credited both the representatives of the men 
“businesslike and reasonable,” 


waves OI / 


ls with being 


and tne roar 
ind willing to co-operate in a way that enabled him to 
iuhbout harmony in 12 days 
On Fel iry 8&8 the Board of Mediation announced 
in agreement on a wage increase for trainmen in the 
Southeast 
[he original request of the firemen, represented at 
the conferences by D. B. Robertson, president of the 
f L. F. & E., was for from $1.00 to $2.75 increase in 


which would have meant an addition to the 

of the carriers of about $13,000,000. Under 

7% per cent increase, the addition to the payrolls will 
nt to about $5,000,000. 


daily wages, 


he original demands of the men were made in June, 
126, and were declined by the individual managements. 
[he case was then turned over to the representatives of 


he employees and to the Conference Committee of 
Managers of Eastern Railroads, headed by J. G. Walber, 


vice-president of the New York Central, to handle. 
Because the committee was handling the trainmen’s wage 
rate case during the fall, the beginning of conferences in 
he present case was deferred until January 6. After 

12 days of meeting, it was apparent to both parties 


could not reach a settlement and application 
was made to the United States Board of Mediation for 

liator. Mr. Hanger arrived in New York to handle 
lanuary 24, and after conferring at length 


with both parties separately was able to adjust the dispute 
and prepare the agreement for signature on February 5. 


The Firemen’s Original Proposal 


The original request of the union included changes in 

rules and rates of pay as follows: 
1. Proposep Rates or Pay 

(a) Except as otherwise provided herein, existing rates of 
pay for firemen, helpers, hostlers and outside hostler helpers 
shall be increased $1.00 per day; 

(b) In freight service on steam, electric or other power 
weighing 250,000 lb. and over on drivers and on mallet engines, 
existing rates of pay shall be increased $1.25 per day; 

(c) Gradations of locomotives, according to weight on 
drivers, to be extended to 550,000 Ib. and over in freight service, 
with an additional increase of 25 cents per day to be applied 
for each 50,000 Ib. above 250,000 Ib. on drivers; 

(d) Rates applicable to mallet locomotives to be applied to 
three-cylinder locomotives in all classes of service, according 
to weight on drivers; 

(e) It is understood that the weight on all other power- 
driven wheels will be added to the weight on drivers of loco- 
motives that are equipped with boosters and the weights 
produced by such increased weights shall fix the rates for the 
respective classes of service; 

(f{) In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, 
overtime or other rules applicable, for each day service is per- 
formed, shall not be less than $6.25 for firemen; 

(g) For local or way freight service, except where higher 
differentials exist, 40 cents per 100 miles or less for firemen 
shall be added to the through freight rates, according to class 
of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 


2. Overtime—Suort Turn-AROUND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Firemen and helpers on short turn-around passenger runs, 
no single trip of which exceeds 80 miles; including suburban 
and branch line service, shall be paid overtime, on the minute 
basis at pro rata rates for all time in.excess of 8 hours, com- 
puted continuously from the time first required to report for 
duty to the final release at the end of the last run. This rule 
applies regardless of mileage made. For calculating overtime 
under this rule the management may designate the initial trip. 
TuRN- 


3. Overtime—PAasseNGeR Service (Excepr Sworr 


AROUND SERVICE) 
Overtime in all passenger service, (except short turn-around 
service) shall be paid for ‘on the minute basis at a rate per 
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hour of not less than one-fifth (4%) of the daily rate herein 
provided, according to the class of engine or other power used. 


4. MECHANICAL STOKERS 


Mechanical stokers shall be installed on all coal-burning- 
locomotives in road service weighing 175,000 lb. and over on 
drivers. Two firemen shall be employed on such locomotives 
until so equipped. 


5. MEraLts—FREIGHT SERVICE 


Firemen and helpers employed in freight service shall be given 
a reasonable amount of time for meals; they to notify the dis- 
atcher if possible to do so 


6. ALLOWANCE FOR MEALS AND LopGING 
Firemen and helpers shall be allowed 50 cents per meal and 
50 cents per lodging when away from home. 


7. MouNTAIN AND Desert DIFFERENTIALS 


Existing differentials for divisions or portions thereof; or 
mountain or desert territory as compared with valley territory, 
whether expressed in rates or constructive mileage allowances, 
are preserved. 

8 Savinc CLAUSE 

Existing rates of pay, in excess of standard rates, shall be 
increased the same amount as proposed for the standard rates. 
Existing rules, including those modified herein, considered more 
favorable by committees on individual roads, are preserved. 


Changes in Rules 

The representatives of the employees withdrew with- 
out prejudice their demand for the installation of 
mechanical stokers on locomotives of more than 175,000 
lb., the allowance of time for meals and expenses for 
meals when away from home, and some other changes 
The important change in rules is that made 
It covers 


in rules. 
with regard to 1 (e) in the original request. 
the matter of weight when boosters are used. 
The agreement signed reads, in part, as follows: 
1—(e) Booster Egqurprep Locomotives 


The following defines the bases for fixing the weight on 
drivers of a booster equipped locomotive 
B ster on ] comotive Trawler. The 
iriven trailer wheels will be added to the weight on drivers 
Tender. When a locomotive leaves a terminal 
with booster in condition to operate the weight on drivers will 
be determined by adding the tractive effort of the booster to 
the tractive effort of the locomotive and establish new weight 
n drivers proportionate to the increased tractive effort 
Locomotive without booster weighs 224,000 Ib 
with tractive effort of 47,500 Ib Tractive effort 
equals 21.2 per cent of weight on drivers. Booster adds 10,000 
lb. to the tractive effort, making total tractive effort 57,500 Ib.; 
57,500 Ib. is 21.2 per cent of 271,000 Ib., the new weight on 
lrivers 
1—(f) In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, 
overtime or other rules applic- 
able, for each day service is 


performed, shall be not less ¥ 


than $5.64 

1—(g) For local or way 
freight service, except where 
higher differentials exist, 40 
cents per 100 miles or less 
shall be added to the through 
freight rates, according to 
class of engine ; mites over 
100 to be paid for pro 
rata 

1.2.3,4,5 and 6. Proposed 
rules 1 (c) and (d)—except 
as modified by accompanying 
tables—and 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
are withdrawn without pre- 
judice 

7. Mountain and Desert 
Differentials. Existing dif- 
ferentials for divisions or por- 
tions thereof; or mountains or 
desert territory as compared 
with valley territory, whether 
expressed in rates or construc- ~_ 
tive mileage allowances, are : 
preserved ‘ 


weight on the power 


Rooster on 


Exampk 
n drivers, 
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8. Saving Clause. Existing rates of pay in excess of standard 
rates shall be increased the same amount as provided for the 
standard rates. 

The agreement applies to firemen, hostlers and help- 
ers and is retroactive to February 1, 1927, and will be in 


Firemen’s Rates of Pay 


Rates after 7% Before 
PASSENGER SERVICE % increase, increase, 
Weight on drivers Per day Per day 
Less than 80,000 It $4.90 $4.56 
80.000 to 100.000 Ib 4.99 4.64 
100,000 to 140,000 Ib.. 5.07 4,72 
140,000 to 170,000 Ib. §.25 4.88 
170.000 to 200,000 Ib 5.33 4.96 
200,000 to 250,000 Ib 5.42 5.04 
250,000 to 300,000 It 5.42 04 
300,000 to 350,000 Ib 5.50 12 
350.000 to 400.000 Ib 5.59 5.20 
400,000 to 450,000 Ib 5.68 5 oR 
450.000 to 500,000 Ib 5.76 5 36 
500,000 Ib. and over 5.85 5.44 
Mallets, regardless of weight 6.19 7¢ 
Freicut Service 
Less than 80,000 It $5.38 $5.00 
80.000 to 100,000 It 5.46 5 oR 
10¢,.000 to 140.000 I 5.63 5.24 
140,000 to 170.009 Ib 5.81 5.40 
170,000 to 200.000 Th 5.98 5. Sé 
200,000 to 250,000 Ib , 6.15 §.72 
250,000 to 300,000 Ib : 6.32 5.88 
300,000 to 350,000 Ib f 6.59 6.1 
350,000 Ib. and over as 6.67 6.21 
Mallets less than 275.000 I! wd 6.67 6.21 
Mallets 275,000 Ib and ove: 7.00 6.51 
Yarp Service 
Less than 140,000 Ib , $5.68 $5.28 
140,000 to 200,000 Ib 5.81 5.40 
200,000 to 300,000 Ib... ee 5.93 5.52 
390,000 Ib. and over " 6.11 68 
Mallets under 275,000 It 6.88 6.46 
Mallets 275,000 Ib. and over 7.14 64 
Hosters anp HELprers 
Outside hostlers $6.36 $5 
nside hostlers. 5.68 5.28 
Hostler helpers 5.07 4.7 


force for one year. The accompanying table shows rates 
of pay for firemen under the increase of 7% per cent 
and the rates of pay before that took effect. 


Southern Trainmen Secure Increase 


\ settlement of the wage controversy between 20 
southeastern railroads and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trammen and the Order of Railway Conductors on 
February 7, on the basis of a 7% per cent increase in 
existing basic wage rates, following the recent award of 
a board of arbitration for the same classes of emplovees 
on the eastern roads, was announced on February 8 by 
the United States Board 
of Mediation. The 
tlement affects approxi 
mately 22,000 employees 
and it is estimated that the 
wage increase, effective as 
vf February 1, will amount 
to about $3,300,000 a 
vear. The Southern which 
has a separate agreement 
with the brotherhoods, 
which expires on March 
1, was not involved. 

The settlement except 
for some detail differences 
is based on the arbitration 
award, in the eastern 
trainmen’s case for which 
the brotherhood represent- 
atives have contended 
through a long series of 
conferences, which they 


set- 
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e to take a strike vote. The vote 
W ! anuary 20 but the result was not 
ler the auspices of the Board of 
Mi es were resumed between P. R. 


Line, as 
the 
the 


nt of the Atlantic Coast 
ence committee 


L. E. Sheppard, president of 


representing 


P} 

Conductors, and W. N. Doak, vice- 
herhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
ed wages were presented early 

ed to amount to an increase of 
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Railway Returns for 1926 


1926 had a net railway 


‘ mcot f $1.231.494 000 
A cent on their property 


hy thy Bureau of Railwav 


which was 


investment, 


W 1 net mewhat less than had 
lwav operating income 1n 

? Wwivy 1 R5 ry¢ 
M26 ar inte $6,451,148, 


$6,189,268 000 1925 or an 


( Dry rating expenses totaled 
with $4.584 600.000 in 1925. 

ner cent 
expenditures amounted to $2,167,- 
$73.385.000 or 3.5 per cent above 
this total, $875,216.000 went for 


of $50,184,000, 
expenditures for maintenance of 
to $1,292,463,000, an increase of 


> 


penses, an iIncreas¢ 


DET cent. 
1926 paid $394 370.000 in taxes. 
) 720) OK Q5 cent above their 
a loss in 1926, 
one was in the 
Western district 

income by 


1 or 


yperated at 
district, 


ralil icis 
vi} ‘ in the F 


arora’ tin 


istern 


1926 


mvect 


districts in 


vit t] Ty ent ‘ tf returt hase¢ properti 
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Per cent 

New England Regio $45,397,000 5 06 
Great Lakes Regior 22 85,000 5.49 
Central Eastern Regior ?56.567.00 5.24 
Pocahontas Region 0.45306 9.21 

Total Eastern District 615,202,004 5.68 

Total South District 162.65 } S42 
Northwestern Regicn 131,002 83 
Central Western Re 7 0M 
Southwestern Region 1 34 00K 

Total Western Dist t 453,633 1.45 

United States 1.231.494 


The rate of return on property investment for the five 
; ling with 1926 has averaged 4.50 per cent per 


years endings 
year 


For December, the net railway operating income of 


the Class I railroads amounted to $81,017,000, which 
was at the rate of 4.03 per cent In December, 1925, 


9° December amounted to 
$526,725,000, compared with $524,394,000 in December, 


the net was $94 H8S6 O00 or 4 R? per cent 
{ perating revenues for 


1925, or an immcreast of four-tenths of on per cent 

perating expenses totaled $407 413,000, compared with 

$389,763,000 in the same month the vear before, or an 
ncrease of 4.5 per cent. 

Eastern District 

Che net railwav operating income for the Class I rail 

ls in the Eastern district in 1926 totaled $615,202,000, 

it the rate of 5.68 per cent. In 1925, their net railway 

yperating income was $555,960,000, or 5.24 per cent. 

Operating revenues for 1926 totaled $3,234,341,000, an 


ncrease of 5.7 per cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,384,522,000 an increase of 4 per cent over 1925. The 

‘ating income was $37,213,000, com- 
pared with $41,988,000 in December, | 


’ 
ret Taliway 


Ner 
opet 


Oos 


Southern District 


I railroads in the Southern district in 1926 hada 
net railway operating income of $162,659,000 which was 
it the rate of 5.48 per cent. In 1925, the net was $168,- 
184,000, or 5.93 per cent. Operating revenues in 1926 
umounted to $876,162,000, an increase of 2.9 cent 
over 1925, while operating expenses totaled $647,737,000 


per 


in increase of 4.5 per cent. The net railway operating 
income in December amounted to $12.779.000, while in 
the same month in 1925 it was $15.698.000 
Western District 
Class I railroads in the Western district in 1926 had 


1925, the 
552.000. or 

mounted to 
$2, operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,685,331,000, an increase of nine- 
; 1925. For De- 
West 


red with 


1 net of $453,633,000, or 4.45 per cent In 
that district had a net of $414 

it. Operating revenues in 1926 a 
$10.645.000. an 


uilroads in 
+] 


per cel 


a a 


increase of ? 7 per cent. while 
tenths of one 
net railwav operating 
ern district amounted to $31.025.000. as comp 
$37.000.000 in 1925 


per cent compared with 
cember, the i income in the 
Dect mber, 
The summary follows: 


Class I Railroads 


Mouth of 


United States 


December 


199/ 1029¢ 
I perating revenues -+ $526,725,0 $24,394.000 
Total operating expenses... .....6....5- os 407,413,000 1,763,000 
Taxes cccccescoeeceaene Ter erTiTy. : 30,103,00 32.070,000 
Net railway operating income......... 81,017,0 94,686,000 
Operating ratio—per cent..........- - 77.35 74.33 
Rate of return on property investment 1.03% 4.82% 
Twelve Months Fnded December 31 

Total operating revennes $6,451,148,000 $6.189.268.000 
Total operating expenses... 4,717,590,000 4,.584,600,00 
Taxes 394.370.000 363,590,000 
fet railway operating income 1,231,494,000 1,138,696 000 
tine rati per cent 73.13 74.07 

13° 4.85% 


Kate of return 


on property investme? 
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Air Brake Instruction Car for 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


HE Los Angeles & Salt Lake has recently con- 
verted an old 78-ft. observation car into an air 
brake instruction car which contains a number of 
unique features Practically no changes were made in 
the design of the underframe and body construction ex- 
cept that the body was strengthened by the addition of 
four truss rods, and six-wheel steel-framed trucks with 
5-in. by 9-in. journals and equipped with special springs 
were placed under the car to carry the increased weight 
he car weighs complete, 175,360 Ib. No living quarters 
have been provided in the car for the instructor, all the 











Interior of the Unicn Pacific Air Brake Instruction Car 


available space being utilized for equipment. It is the 
intention of the management to make the car an instruc- 
tion car-in the broadest sense of the word, the idea being 
to make the men feel free to go into the car and work 
out their own air brake and train handling problems in 
their own way if they choose to do so. 

Seventy-five sets of freight brake equipment together 
with 43 ft. of 14%4-in. and 6 ft. of 1-in. brake pipe per set, 
have been installed in the car. This includes two 1%-in. 
cut-out cocks which have the handles removed, to be 
used when desired in place of angle cocks and two 
standard brake pipe air hose per set. One-inch branch 
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pipes were used for convenience in installation due to 
the fact that some of the branch pipes had to be bent 
and fitted when installed. Of the 75 sets of freight 
brakes, 60 are 10-in. and 15 are 8-in. equipment. Stand- 
ard K-triple valves are used on all but eight equipments, 
the latter being equipped with the old-style quick action 
valves which are employed to approximate average 
freight train conditions and also to better demonstrate 
the advantages of the K-type triple valve. 
learance limitations made it possible to install only 
six sets of passenger equipment ; namely, two single PM. 
two single LN, one double cylinder UC and one single 
cylinder UC of the quick service type. Standard 14-in 
by 12-in. brake cylinders, with internal blocking to give 
8-in. travel, were used for all passenger equipment. 
These cylinders are mounted on brackets with the pis 
tons pointing downward as shown in one of the illustra 
tions. The PM and LN triple valves are mounted on 
the pressure head and the U-12 valves are mounted on 
brackets directly over their respective cylinders. The 
equipment also includes an automatic slack adjuster. All 
reservoirs and other apparatus rsed for demonstration 
are installed inside the car 

Aside from the brake pipes that are used with each 
set of freight equipment, 63 ft. of 144-in. pipe and 
about 14 ft. of 1l-in. pipe is used per set. A 14-in. pas- 
senger car signal equipment is represented by 14 63-ft. 
lengths of 34-in. pipe provided with the usual cut-out 
cocks and hose Che signal equipment also includes 


~ 


several car discharge valves. 

The reader can obtain an idea of the compactness of 
the piping arrangement from the fact that approximately 
3,564 ft. of 1%-in. pipe, 600 ft. of l-in. pipe and 882 ft 
of 34-in. pipe have been installed in the car without 
objectionable bends and at the same time, allowing am- 
ple window space for lighting and ventilation. The ar- 
rangement of the equipment leaves a space of 5 ft. 
through the center of the car which allows comfortable 
seating space for 50 people with an aisle space between 
the chairs. 

\ complete set of locomotive air brake equipment, in- 
cluding two driver and one tender brake cylinders, 
have been installed in such a manner as to be in full 
view of the class. Either the passenger or freight 
equipment may be operated from the one locomotive 
equipment by opening one cut-out cock and closing 
another. The arrangement of this equipment is also 
shown in the interior view of the car. The locomotive 
equipment includes the various gages used in actual 
service and in addition to these gages, two single pointer 
gages with 12-in. dials have also been provided. One 
of these gages shows the brake pipe pressure at the 
head end and the other, the brake pipe pressure on the 
rear or seventy-fifth car of the train. These gages are 
used to illustrate the time interval between events at 
the head and rear ends of a train, especiaWy during the 
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Instruction Car Built at the Los Angeles, Cal., Shops of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
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release operation. The piping of the locomotive equip- 
is provided with extra cut-out and drain cocks so 
that the effect of leakage can be shown to best advan- 
t ingle stage locomotive air compressor 

for the yard line pressure and ts 

stalled so as to operate at 100 single strokes per min 
same capacity as an 8'%4-in. cross-com- 
[he main reservoirs have a ca 
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cylinders of about 20 freight 
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Applying Power 
Bonds by Welding 


By W. P. 
rack Material 


Be yvard 


+, Ohio Brass Company 


HERE only a few years ago the railway electri- 

ficati engineer went ahead rather boldly and 

in the face of criticism to apply welded bonds, 

e can now refer to numerous installations under widely 
varying conditions for proved service and economies 

[he Boston & Maine has adopted gas-weld bonds for 

maintenance in its Hoosac tunnel electrification at North 

\dams, Mass. This is an 11,000-volt single-phase in- 

stallation and 4/0 capacity bonds on both rails prove 


return. The initial installation of gas- 


track 














A 4/0, 7-Inch, Gas-Weld Bond 


was made on new rail which was bolted 
and bonded before being: thrown into place in long 
lengths, without traffic interference. 

Gas-weld bonding was adopted when the Baltimore 
& Ohio decided to electrify its lines on Staten Island, 
N. ¥ Rail in this case is 100-Ib. and 4-bolt heavily 
headed angle bars are used at the joints. With 600-volt 


weld nds 
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propulsion, heavy currents are required to handle long 
trains of multiple unit passenger equipment. A special 
250,000 c.m., 13%-in. gas-weld bond was adopted, 
with two bonds per joint. This type of bond provides 
a total return capacity of 1,000,000 c. m. per rail. The 
two bonds are laced to allow for rail expansion. For 
special work, a single 500,000 c. m., gas-weld bond was 











Motor Car and Trailer Used for Bond Welding on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


The bonds were applied in every case to the 
rail head. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has used gas-weld 
rail bonds on its extensive 3,000-volt, d.c. electrification 
since 1921 on practically all new rail and for mainte- 
nance. This bond, of 4/0 capacity, 7 in. long, replaced 
a 37 in., 250,000 c. m. bond having %-in. diameter, pin- 


used. 





Applying a Laced Type Bond on the Baltimore & Ohio 


expanded terminals. The gas-weld bond is installed for 
about one-half the cost of the former method. Com- 
parative efficiencies are shown by the fact that the 4/0, 
7-in. gas welded bond replaced two 250,000 c. m. bonds 
in heavy load territory and at the same time established 
a better return circuit and disposed of serious signal 
troubles. 

The Bay Ridge electrification of the New York Con- 
necting Railroad is under construction and scheduled 
for completion in 1927. This is a heavy freight inter- 
change connection between the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and the Pennsylvania and the Long Island. 
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The engineers selected a 1/0 capacity, 13-in., gas-weld 
bond for application over heavily beaded joints on 130- 
lb. rail. With 11,000-volt single-phase operation, this 
bond on both rails is expected to furnish ample return. 
Unusually large contact area is provided by the special 
bond. 

The Great Northern has gas-weld bonds installed in 
the existing electrification, and it is planning to use sim- 
ilar bonds on future extensions. 


Track Scale Tests by 
the Bureau of Standards* 


HE Bureau of Standards of the Department of 

Commerce has issued its third annual report 

of a special series recording progress made by 
it in the investigation of the conditions under which 
carload freight is weighed. The chief function of the 
ureau in this important matter is the control of weigh- 
ing standards, which is accomplished by 19 master 
scales used for the calibration of test cars which are 
employed in turn for testing about 12,000 track scales, 
the Bureau undertaking annual calibration of the master 
scales in terms of the same weight standards. 

[he investigations made by the Bureau comprise actual 
tests and inspections of several hundred track scales used’ 
by railways for levying freight charges and by owners 
of industries in selling or purchasing commodities in 
carload lots. Tests of scales are made with special atten- 
tion to accuracy, and inspections of the parts follow each 
test to discover faults of installation or maintenance 
which may affect adversely the performance of the scales, 
the data thus obtained being used in developing restric- 
tive specifications, disseminating useful knowledge and 
pursuing a consistent program for the improvement of 
weighing machinery. In addition, the Bureau has for 
many years sought to improve the adequacy and accuracy 
of freight weighing facilities by direct contact with in- 
dividual owners of track scales and much of the progress 
made has been due to this practice. 

Three track scale testing units are operated, the work- 
ing schedules being prepared to distribute the activities 
and benefits as equitably as possible throughout all sec- 
tions of the country, the locations of the master scales 
defining primarily the routes to be followed, while 
seasonal changes are also a guiding factor. In general 
only a limited number of scales can be tested in each 
vicinity and an effort is made to include those of major 
importance or those for which tests have been formally, 
requested. At the same time a number of scales in 
different classes of weighing service are usually selected 
to make the data truly representative of conditions in a 
given area 

During the year ending June 30, 1926, tests were made 
of 980 track scales, of which 550 were located at railroad 
weighing points, 418 at industrial plants and the remain- 
ing 12 owned by government, state or municipal depart- 
ments. This service was distributed over 79 railroads 
and through 39 states and the District of Columbia. 
Adjustments were made on 172 scales to reduce the error 
of weighing, a service feature which is extended to 
track scale owners whenever, in the judgment of the 
inspector, such corrections will be of practical and lasting 
value. 

Scales tested during the year are classified according 





* Abstracted from a report issued by the U. S. Bureau of Standards for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 
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to ownership and are grouped by geographical location 
in accordance with the districts as adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission except in the case of the 
Western district, which for practical reasons is modified 
to include also the territory east of the Mississippi river 
and west of a line from East St. Louis to Peoria and 
Chicago, inclusive. 

The tolerance applied to track scales tested by the 
Bureau allows an error equivalent to 0.20 per cent of 
the weight of the test load, which is in no case less than 
40,000 Ib. On the basis of this tolerance 62.1 per cent 
of the scales tested in the Eastern district were found 
to be correct, as compared with 61.9 per cent in the 
Southern district and 69.0 per cent in the Western dis- 
trict, and with percentages of 63.4, 47.0 and 71.3 in 1925 
for the same districts respectively. The slight retrogres- 
sion in the Eastern and Western districts contemporary 
with extraordinary improvement in the Southern district 
is indicative of a situation which the staff of the Bureau 
has anticipated, as it is believed that the improvements 
due to vigorous maintenance measures alone have 
reached a peak in the former two districts, while more 
attention has been paid to this factor in the Southern 
district, which has been deficient in this respect in the 
past. The improvement in the Southern district was 
sufficient to overcome the slight falling off in the other 
districts and to give a figure for all scales tested of 65.4 
per cent within tolerance, a value substantially equal to 
that of the preceding year. The mean numerical error 
per cent of applied loads for all railroad scales tested 
were 0.29, 0.34 and 0.21 for the Eastern, Southern and 
Western districts respectively, while those for the indus- 
trial scales in the same districts, after excluding one in- 
dustrial scale in the Southern district with an error 
exceptionally large and uncommon, were 0.26, 0.24 and 
0.18 respectively. Particular attention is called to the 
figures for the Western district, which are very close to 
the allowable tolerance of 0.20 and which represent a 
satisfactory stage of progress. The mean error values 
for the Eastern and Southern districts are considerably 
better than for the preceding year. 

Included in the tests already discussed were tests of 
90 railroad scales used for weighing grain in sales trans- 
actions. Of the number tested 37 per cent were within 
the special tolerance of 0.10 per cent which the Bureau 
applies to grain weighing scales, while 15 scales with 
errors exceeding the tolerance limit were adjusted to 
reduce the error below this limit. The tests show that 
77.8 per cent of the grain-weighing scales tested would 
have passed the tolerance applied to revenue freight and 
commercial weighing scales and emphasizes the theory 
that periodic inspection and proper maintenance are the 
chief factors in sustaining a high grade of accuracy in 
scales since the quality and type of equipment employed 
for track scales in the grain trade are identical with 
those used by the railroads for general purposes and 
it is only by superior maintenance that the greater ac 
curacy is secured in the former field. Some of the large 
terminal grain markets are not provided with equipment 
for the suitable testing of grain scales and the service 
of the Bureau’s equipment is in increasing demand at 
such points. In view of intimations made to members 
of the staff during the last year, it appears probable that 
the Bureau may be asked to extend its activities to 
include the testing of grain hopper scales, which would 
require additions to the staff and the purchase of special 
apparatus. 

Two-section scales of knife edge type have been placed 
on the market recently and have aroused much interest 
regarding their merits. The issuance of specifications 
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Loree Suggests Simple 
Consolidation Legislation 


Wasnuinctror, D. C 


HE view that elaborate railroad consolidation 
legislation is not necessary at this time but that 
the needs of the situation could be met by a sim- 
ple joint resolution of Congress which would permit the 


ommission to authorize consoli- 
dations without first preparing a complete consolidation 


Interstate ( 


ommerce ( 


plan has been submitted to the Senate committee on 1n- 
terstate commerce by L. F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and chairman of the executive committee 


Southern 
passage of further amendments to 
the transportation act,” said Mr. Loree in a letter to the 
think the railroads should be given an 
idapt themselves to present conditions 
changes are made.” As to the contention 
that consolidations are now impracticable because of the 
present law that consolidations to be 
approve harmony with a plan to be 
promulgated by the commission, Mr. Loree said that if 


of the Kansas City 
| depre« ite the 


committe a 
opportunity to 
hetorse further 
provisions of the 
1 must be fn 


this be true the defect could be met by the passage of 
a joint resolution directing the commission to suspend 
ictiol inde parag! iphs $ and 5 of section 5 of the act 
until August 31, 1930, and authorizing it to approve con- 
solidations without waiting for the preparation of a 
cor ple f pl in 
Benton Makes Statement 

Hearings before the committee were re-opened on 
Fel ’ receive a statement by John E. Benton, 
eneral solicitor of the National Association of Rail- 
\ und | ies Commissioners, who expressed the fear 
that the provisions of the Fess bill granting powers to 
consolidated railway corporations might be construed to 
confer on them the powers of federal corporations in 
such a way as to deprive the states of their regulatory 

wers le said the late Senator Cummins had omitted 
ill provision for federal incorporation from his latest 


hill and that it was his understanding that, in taking over 
le change certain provisions of the Cummins bill, 
not the intent of the author of the Fess bill to 
enact legislation which would create federal railroad cor- 

However, he read numerous court decisions 
said indicated that such might be the result of 


if was 


rations 


' 
vi hich he 
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the language used and he urged the committee to insert a 
provision declaring that that was not the intent of 
Congress. 

Before the. hearing some members of the committee 
objected to “wasting any more time on a bill that there 
is no chance of passing,” but it was stated that the hear- 
ings had been held for the purpose of making a record 
that could be studied before the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Benton said that section 211 of the bill specifically 
provides that “the resulting corporation shall have all 
and singular the rights, privileges, powers, immunities, 
exemptions, and franchises of each of the constituent cor- 
and “shall have power to issue, sell or ex- 
change securities,” and that all of the property of the 
constituent corporations shall be held to be transferred 
to and vested in the resulting corporation without fur- 
ther act or deed. “If the bill in this form shall be en- 
acted,” he said, “I fear that the conclusion arrived at 
by the courts in construing it will be that it was the intent 
of Congress that the ‘resulting corporation’ should be a 
federal corporation, exercising under federal grant all 
of the corporate powers which were exercised by the 
antecedent state corporations, and such additional powers 
as shall be necessary or appropriate to the carrying into 
effect of the plan approved by the commission and the 
transaction of business thereafter in accordance there- 
with.” 


porations” 


Thom Answers Benton’s Criticisms 


\lfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, was asked by Senator Fess to 
make a statement in reply to Mr. Benton’s argument on 
the following day. He declared that there are no grounds 
for such apprehension and that he could not believe that 
Mr. Benton was seriously concerned since he had not ad- 
vanced the contention during some four years of dis- 
cussion until after the hearings were practically closed. 
“If there is one principle finally settled by the Supreme 
Court,” he said, “it is that Congress may confer on state 
corporations additional powers without disturbing their 
status as corporations of the state. The particular addi- 
tional powers conferred are beyond the reach of the 
state but the corporation is still a state corporation.” 

He added that there is a technical possibility that un- 
der the provisions of the bill, as under the present law, a 
corporation created as a consolidation of others might be 
held to be a federal corporation, but it would be a “cor- 
poration without law” and would not have the necessary 
powers, such as the power to mortgage its franchises, 
until it had put itself under a code of corporate law by 
getting a state charter. “Just being a corporation would 
not be enough,” he said. Mr. Thom also said that it 
would be extremely unlikely that the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central or other of the present large companies 
would give up their present charters in order to form 
a new company to form a consolidated system, but that 
the practical method would be for the present large com- 
panies to become the stems or trunks, of consolidated 
systems by the absorption of other companies. 

In this connection Mr. Thom put into the record a 
number of decisions of the Supreme Court and other 
federal courts to bring out the legal distinction between 
a “consolidation” and a “merger,” which has been the sub- 
ject of much confused discussion throughout the hear- 
ings. Under these decisions, he said, a consolidation, 
strictly speaking, is a unification of two or more cor- 
porations into a single new corporation, having the com- 
bined capital, powers and franchises of the others, where- 
as a merger involves the absorption of one carrier by 
another which retains its own corporate identity. For 
most purposes the words are often used interchangeably, 
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Mr. Thom said, but there is a legal distinction between a 
transfer of property to one corporation which “swallows 
up” the others but retains its own existence and the unit- 
ing of separate companies into a new one, involving the 
dissolution of the old companies and the surrender of 
their charters. 

“There is not the slightest ground for fear that this 
bill tends to embark on a policy of federal incorpora- 
tion,” Mr. Thom said. “The former Cummins bill and the 
Winslow bill included provisions for federal incorpora 
tion but they were dropped. From a scientific, as dis- 
tinguished from a political standpoint, there are many 
reasons why federal incorporation would be very desir- 
able, but nothing of that sort is attempted in this bill.” 


Comment on W. H. Williams’ Proposal 


When asked to comment on the suggestion made by 
W. H. Williams that the bill be amended by omitting the 
power conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to impose a condition requiring the inclusion in a 
proposed consolidation of a road that had not asked 
to be included, Mr. Thom said he thought it would not be 
in the public interest to withhold that power from the 
commission. He had suggested that the commission 
should not have power to prescribe the terms on which 
such a road should be included, so that a road could not 
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be forced into a consolidation against its will, but he 
thought the commission ought to be able to attach con- 
ditions to its approval. He said that he had made it a 
rule not to ask a member of Congress to do anything he 
would not do himself and that when he had told the 
railway executives that he would not ask Congress to 
exclude that power the subject was debated at a meeting 
and his position was almost unanimously upheld. 


Thom Comments on Loree’s Suggestion 


\sked if he cared to comment on the suggestion made 
by Mr. Loree that a simple resolution is all the consoli- 
dation legislation necessary, Mr. Thom said that his en- 
tire statement before the committee constituted com- 
ment on such a suggestion. “Mr. Loree thinks that that 
is all that is necessary,” he said, “but that does not create 
the machinery necessary to carry a consolidation policy 
into effect. It is the consensus of our law committee 
that these changes are necessary.” 

Mr. Benton replied briefly to Mr. Thom, saying that 
he thought Mr. Thom had “conceded” his point and re- 
peating his request that the bill declare the intent of Con- 
gress not to create federal corporations, and the hear- 
ings were declared closed. Senator Fess said that he 
would try to get an executive session of the committee 
to consider the bill 





From the Rock Island Magazine 








Enginemen of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Who Run the Golden State Limited 


The rout f the Golden State Limited, all-Pullman extra fare, California express train, over the Rock Island Lines, consists of four divisions. The 
pa hen in the picture, beginning at the upper left are: Benjamin J. Shehan, E. S. Donahue, J. B. McNickle, ii W. Crowley, J. D. McDonald, 
Ben H. Hawk, A. L. Fletcher, Al. McDonald, John L. Holland, Martin Conway, J. R. Green, Napoleon Briggs, H: V. Payne, Goodall, 5. 
Kourt, C. L. Forbes, Geo. E. Walker, J. B. Dugan. 
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Concerning the Farm Problem 
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It is, of course, a fact that many members of Congress are 
farmers, stock raisers, and fruit growers and occupy their 
itural habitat, and these help to swell the volume of farm 
philanthropy when Congress assembles 


farm problem is 
facts 
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form, the real 
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understandable 


In my opinion, the real 


the failure to furnish, tn an 


about the farm prices and the outlet for farm products 

As former Secretary Houston said recently, “there are too 
many farmers,” and as a recent writer, who is also a practical 
man said, a few months ago, “there are a million too many 
farms.” 

There is a close analogy between the fessitudes of the farmer’s 
fe and the probiems and anxieties of railroad transportation, 


ire dependent upon various and fluctuating de- 
mands, upon uncontrollable competition and upon the weather. 
.ds attack the problems at the source, because, be- 
ing forced to deliver a certain product at a price fixed by author- 


ity beyond their control, the railroads start with this factor 
and work back to the origin of all products; namely, the human 
fa epresented by labor 

[he application of this principle is, in my opinion, the only 


way to solve the farm problem, and, fortunately for the farmer, 
there has been, during the last twenty-five years, a realization 
that farm products should be purchased on the basis of quality 

It is perhaps true that the various laws requiring 
farm products to be weight are the result of 
an effort to protect the consumer, but ultimately they revolve 
to the benefit of the farmer in the same way that the various 
operate improve the quality of goods sold to the con- 
operate to reward the honest farmer who, a genera 
at the mercy of unscrupulous and dishonest com 


and weight. 


man) sold by 


laws 
sumer also 
tion ago, was 
petitors 
More and more it is realized that the farm should 
| into a factory, and that the effort should be in the 
direction of utilizing not only modern machinery, but advanced 
1 all the intelligent research which has, heretofore, 
corporations and individuals located off 


being 


be converte: 


chemistry 
been 
the farms 
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available only to 


The cycle vas made possible, not because it two 


was a 


wheel vehicle, but because someone had the intelligence to 
realize that the old type of lubrication was deficient, and there- 
from the ball bearing axles were invented and the expenditure 


of muscular power so reduced that the bicycle was made a 
Scientific and practical facility. 
\gain, it is only within a recent period that this same labor 


utilized for 
vehicles pulled by and yet ever seen a 
farm vehicle in operation knows that a reduction in the 
resistance would reduce one of the labor problems on the farm 
substantially, 

\gain, it is only within the last few years, in this country 
and abroad, that it has been realized that the fodder crops can 
be handled in such a way as to reduce the period of curing, 
and thus making the farmer independent of the weather. 

The combination and thresher is a matter of only 
about ten years’ life, and it has not yet been introduced, to any 
great extent, into the territory east of the Mississippi river, 
except possibly in Wisconsin, and yet, as you know, the use of 
the “combine” as it is called, in the western grain fields last 
year, produced such a large amount of grain to be moved im- 
mediately that there was a. strain upon. the resources of the 
railways. 

A small gasoline engine on a farm will take the place of six 
or eight or ten men, and when the farmers learn to use elec- 
tricity more extensively, there will be a further reduction of 
manual labor and a greater refinement of living 

The farmer must have a market for his product, and his 
essential need is accurate data upon that subject, and it would 
be interesting to know how much money is being spent by the 
national and state governments for purely agricultural research, 
including the collection of the information above indicated. 

T. C Poweu 
President Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
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The Road Foreman and 


Other 


Distractions 


Curcaco 
To tHe Eprror 

Introductory to a word of warning to the railroads regard- 
ing certain passenger train casualties, I would quote a line or 
two from the address of President Lincoln at Gettysburg: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

Some months ago on a Western line a passenger train left 
the rails on a curve and plunged into a river. The road foreman 
was at the throttle. The regular engineer stated after the 
accident that the train entered the curve at too high a rate of 
speed. 

The collision of two high speed passenger trains on a Southern 
line, discussed recently in your columns, is still fresh in our 
minds. Again the road foreman was at the throttle. Here we 
have one more costly lesson to trainmen and enginemen of the 
importance of a strict and regular compliance with every detail 
of a train order. 

Many road foremen, some of whom were never regular pas- 
senger engineers, in some cases encouraged by the master 
mechanic, are prone to try to “show” the regular engineer that 
the schedule of heavy passenger trains can be maintained if the 
engine is properly worked. And so experimentation goes on. 
The regular engineer, nursing a peeve, is inclined to sit back 
and let him go to it, winking at known chances because the 
boss is at the throttle. 

No officer of the railroad from the president down is war- 
ranted in even temporarily taking the throttle from the regular 
engineer in charge of a passenger train, except the engineer 
becomes suddenly incapacitated en route. He cannot possibly 
concentrate his mind on the job like the regular engineer who 
has no distracting thoughts of official business. 

Neither do I think the road foreman or any other officer 
should be permitted while riding the engine of a passenger train 
to “rag” the engineer regarding present or past performance 
The time for all such lectures and criticism is after the engine 
is cut off at the end of the trip. 
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Another evil practice that has crept into passenger service is 
the assigning to the conductor of clerical work during the trip; 
work not properly connected with the safe supervision of his 


train. On many roads you will find the conductor, and some- 
times with him the flagman, if the conductor is a poor scholar, 
huddled in a drawing room, or in a double coach seat labeled 
“conductor’s office” poring over blanks and reports, or, anxiously 
reading some hot correspondence asking “full explanation by 
return mail.” 

The climax to such diversions came to my attention a few 
days ago when the conductor, on a single track line, where all 
employees furnished with business soliciting cards and 
required to send in at least two “prospects” each week came 
into the smoking room and observed, “Well, I got that d— 
thing off my mind. It’s near the end of the week and I just 
caught two fellows I know and got them to sign up.” Would 
he, while importuning these prospects, or while checking up 
reports in his car office, have caught a train order signal set 
against his train, pulled the air whistle signal approaching a 
meeting point or set the brakes if his engineer overlooked a 


are 


“meet”? No! The responsibility is entirely upon the engineer, 
at least until the road foreman officially relieves him and 
assumes it all 
To repeat the Gettysburg admonition, let us “highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 
X. H. Cornecr 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


Elizabeth Cullen 
Economics, 


Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 


Washington, D. C.) 


(Compiled by 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bibliography of Illumination 1924-1925, and 1925-1926, com- 


piled by the Committee on Illumination, Technology Group, 
Special Libraries Association. S.L.A. Information Bulletins 
nos. 3 and 4. Under the heading “Flood Lighting” are listed 


articles on railroad yard lighting. The material on the electrical 
code, and on effect of light on eyes, street and highway lighting 
will also be of interest, as well as the brief historical biblio- 
graphy in Bulletin no. 4. 24 p. in each. Pub. by Special Libraries 
Association, New York City. 

Clerical Salaries in the United States 1926, by National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc. A survey of salaries in 416 
establishments of all types, in which 25,879 office employees were 
employed, and of 11 railroads employing 1497 employees. 59 p. 
Pub. by National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York 
City. $1.50. 

Equality of Opportunity in the Railway Service, by Frank 
Rackley. No. 198 of the Proceedings 1926-1927 of the Great 
Western Railway (London) Lecture and Debating Society. 17 p. 
Pub. by the Society, London, England. 

The Iron Road, by Cecil J. Alden. A popular but authorita- 
tive book on locomotives and railway operation, containing in- 
formation on, for example, the smallest railway, remarkable 
mountain railways, fastest British and other passenger trains, 
unusual bridges and other matters of interest, printed in large, 
clear type, and generously illustrated. 192 p. Pub. by John F. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., London, England. 6 shillings. 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada 1920-1926, compiled by 
Dept. of Labor, Canada. Table of index numbers, 1901-1926, 
p. 4. Rates of wages and hours of labor of employees on steam 
railways, etc., p. 17-18. Issued as a Supplement to the Labour 
Gazette, Jan. 1927. 62 p. Pub. by F. A. Acland, Ottawa, Canada. 


Periodical Articles 


Come, Let Us Regulate, by William R. Basset and Samuel 
Crowther. A thoughtful consideration of the outcome and ten- 
dencies of a widespread activity. Saturday Evening Post, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1927, p. 10-11, 64-68. 

Transportation, by Arthur Clinton Boggess. What it has 
been, what it is, and which way it seems to be going. Scientific 
Monthly, February 1927, p. 155-160. 

What Are The Railroads Worth? by Richard Hoadley Ting- 
ley. Where valuation stands at present. McNaught’s Monthly, 
February 1927, p. 48-49. 
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Looking Backward 





Fifty Years Ago 


The village of Louisville, Ohio, on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
& Chicago, recently passed an ordinance restricting the speed 
of all trains through the village limits to four miles an hour. 
The company retaliated by discontinuing the sale of tickets 
to that station, and not allowing any passengers to be taken 
on there—Railway Age, February 15, 1877. 


The secretary of the Illinois Central, L. A. Catlin, has written 
to the stockholders, stating in substance that a great decrease 
in earnings has arisen because of the number of new lines cross- 
ing the Illinois Central and the ruinously low rates of freight 
by rail to the east, which have prevented grain from going to 
Chicago for lake transportation—Chicago Railway Review, 
February 10, 1877. 


Bankruptcy is apparently to be the fate of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, a property representing a nominal invest- 
ment of $51,000,000. A year ago its stock was salable at 117; 
now it is quoted at 14%. The wages of the employees have not 
been paid since November. The collapse of the coal combination 


was the moving cause of the trouble—Raikvway Age, February 
15, 1877 
I'wenty-Five Years Ago 
Finley J. Shepard, chief clerk to the third vice-president of 


the Atchison, has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Santa Fe Coast lines.—Railroad Gazette. February 14, 1902. 


Surveys have been completed for the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake from San Pedro, Cal., via Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, about 800 miles. Grading is in progress between Los 
Angeles and Ontario, Cal., 38 miles, and track has been laid on 
10 miles of this section—Ratilway Age, February 14, 1902. 


The annual report of the Chicago & North Western shows 
that the net earnings for 1901 after the payment of fixed charges 
amounted to 23 per cent on the common stock after paying 
seven per cent on the preferred—Railway and Engineering 
Review, February 15, 1902. 


Justice Harlan of the United States Supreme Court, on Feb- 
ruary 3, handed down a decision, affirming the decisions of the 
lower courts, and upholding the right of the Illinois Central 
to all of its wharves, freight yards, piers and slips on the lake 
front at Chicago, north of Randolph street, and to similar pro- 
perty between Twelfth and Sixteenth streets in the vicinity 
of its roundhouse and main passenger station. The decision 
ends a suit of 19 years’ standing.—Ratlroad Gazette, February 
14, 1902. 


Ten Years Ago 


fo further improve and develop its passenger train service 
the Baltimore & Ohio has issued a circular of instruction to 
passenger conductors in which it is pointed out that: “Should 
accident or delay occur to a train, conductors will inform pass- 
engers of the cause, taking special care not to unnecessarily 
alarm them.”—Ratlway Age Gazette, February 9, 1917. 


Five thousand switchmen employed by 18 railroads in the 
Chicago switching district have voted to strike unless certain 
grievances against four lines in the district are adjusted. This 
is taken to mean that in the event of the annulment of the 
Adamson law by the United States Supreme Court, no settle- 
ment of the pending grievances will be made unless the rail- 
roads grant the eight-hour day with ten hours pay and time 
and one-half for overtime.—Ratlway Age Gasette, February 
9, 1917. 


























Odds and Ends of Railroading 








According to “Along the Line” a railway electrician was sneak- 
ing upstair ibout 3 a.m., when his wife shouted: Watts the 
matter Wire you insulate?’ 

It is said that 1 relatively small proportion of maniacs 


institutions. This should be apparent 
t} 


he many highway grade crossing acci- 


and crazy people ar 


to anyone reading 


dents which occ daily 

Eve rid itive halls in Washington are not without 
an occasior glean humor. Senator Watson supplied a laugh 
to a therwise dull day, during the discussion of the appointment 
»f Cyrus E. Woods to the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
solemnly remarking \ man is presumed t ye innocent, until 


a rather novel experiment in an 


\rm rests are 


A western railroad 1 


trying 


ffort to increase the comfort of its passengers 


to be removed from the benches in waiting rooms in five of 
its stations. The idea is to permit a passenger, if he wishes 
to do so, to lie dow while waiting for his train. To those 
accustomed to barber and valet service with a stenographer 


crack trains, the privilege of lying down 
nch may not be inviting, but there are those 
who derive comfort from it; it is a gracious act on the part 
i lroad to allow the practice where conditions permit. 


to call, 
on a hard wooden be 


subiec t 


of the rai 


f Parcel Room No. 3, Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, is a sober man. But for a short time, a 
week or so ago, he thought he was afflicted with synthetic 
delirium came about in this wise. Jimmie smelled 
dor he couldn't identify. He investigated further 
scent to a piece of hand baggage. When he 
revealed to his startled eyes one large 
and eight small rattlesnakes. Fortunately, the cold 
dered them slightly torpid. Jimmie lost no time 


Attendant Jimmie Porter, 


tremens It 
something, an 
and traced the 
opet ed this, the re was 
rattlesnake 


weather h ad rei 


in disposing of the bag and the snakes are now at the Bronx 
Zoo awaiting their owner 
Many years ago, on the Soo line, a passenger train engineer 


in stopping his train at just the right spot 
He ran by and backed up 
accurately. The general manager hap- 
pened to be on the train, and wrote the superintendent sug- 
lis engineer could not do better braking the 
company would have to supply its water stations with India 
rubber spouts. When he knew the engineer better, the general 
manager learned to think well of him. The engineer was Daniel 
Willard, now president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and the general 
D. Underwood, who recently retired as president 


to take water from the penstock. 


gesting that 11 


manager was | 


f the Erie The story is told by Mr. Willard himself. A 
valuable lesson, he says 
We recently published some extracts from a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the lake cargo coal 
ise District N 12 of the United Mine Workers sug- 
gesting that the commission “protect the existing wage scale” in 
the ed istricts by raising rates from the non-union 
souther 11 mine districts. Senator Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota has a tituent who has some ideas of his own as 
to the modus operandi of getting freight rates regulated. The 
Senator has put into the Congressional Record a letter from 
a produce mpany of that state complaining of the effect on 


the farmers of an increase in rates on butter, eggs and dressed 
poultry recently allowed by the commission, which it says it 
must deduct from the prices it pays the farmers. “In the interest 
of the farmers,” therefore, Senator Norbeck is respectfully 
urged “to investigate this action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison, and if consistent, have the commission vacate its 
order in docket 15,823 in so far as it relates to freight rates 
to Chicago,”—just like that. If this cannot be accomplished, the 
constituent suggests, “then the commission should postpone the 


effective date of its order pending further hearing.” At any 
rate the letter did not suggest that the Senator arrange to have 
eleven farmers and produce dealers appointed members of the 


commission. 


In Which the Man Bites the Dog 

“If a dog 
McKinley Crouse, amiable columnist of the New 
York Evening Post, quotes irom the Slater (Mo.) News a report 
of extensive damage done to a passenger train by a flivver which 
crashed into it. We have no up-to-date statistic of the number 
of Fords which have been damaged by trains, but it ought to 
be safe to legion. If even the lowly worm 
will turn, may not the flivver be excused for emulating it just 
this once? 


bites a man, that’s not news 


Russel 


designate it as 


“An Humble But Sincere Note of Explanation” 


Frank A. Wadleigh, passenger traffic manager of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, sends in the following letter received 
from a Filipino porter on one of that line’s observation cars: 


I regret very much that being so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly called upon by you -this morning to answer and 
to explain on a note of complaint against me, upon some 
charges which had happened several days ago, I was put 
in a position short of chance and time for me to make a 
recollection, thus naturally-resulting in my vague, broken 
and incomplete explanations of the matters charged against 
me. Upon this ground I based my excuse in writing you 
an humble but sincere note of explanation, in which I am 
duty-bound to relate you the actual happening which had 
taken place between me and a passenger last Tuesday night, 
of the 11th instant. 

I earnestly ask your kind consideration to spare me, sir, 
a few moments of your precious time in looking over this 
note of mine. Here is what exactly took place between me 
and a passenger, just with only one passenger on the night 
of Jan. 11, at 8:05 p. m, in train No. 2, eastbound. Just a 
few moments after train No. 2 made a stop at the station in 
Soldier Summit, a tall, well built, round-faced, earnestly 
and honestly looking gentleman standing at the door of 
the men’s smoker with an apparent intention to smoke 
addressed me thus: 

“Say, porter, what is the matter, is there no light in this 
room?” I was then passing thru the hallway when he ad- 
dressed me thus. I was sure that he just at that time came in 
the obs. car. But where he got on and what he was I know 
not; except that what I knew and thought of him was 
that he was a passenger. I at once stopped, turned to 
him and in utmost courtesy and respect answered him thus: 

“Sir, kindly excuse me. Yes, there is light in this room.” 
I at the same time turned on the light and he sat down 
and smoked, and in the form of an explanation I said to 
him further thus: 

“Sir, I happened to turn out the lights in both smokers 
tonight because there were nobody in, and mainly due to 
the fact that by so doing it I positively knew that it would 
make the lights in the body of the car more brighter, 
where some of the passengers just a while ago called my 
attention to the sudden dimming off of the lights in the 
lounge, thus making it hard for them to read. Sir, the 
stopping or slowing down of the train is the main cause 
of the lights growing low and dim, because the generator 
underneath the car, and which charges the lights’ battery, 
quits charging the moment the train stops or slows down, 
consequently the battery runs down and discharges quickly.” 

After having finished explaining to him, I tarried in the 
room for a while, long enough for him to have asked or 
inquired of me something more. But he asked or inquired 
of me nothing more, so I went out of the room. Sir, this is 
the full account of what took place between me and a 
passenger in train No. 2 eastbound on the night of Jan. 11, at 
8:05 p.m., and nothing more. I am hoping and expecting 
then that my explanations would clear me out of the charges 
and complaint against me.” 
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Photo by C. Parker 


C. CyHicpers has been elected as a 
member of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, succeeding E. R. Hughes. 


Tue Trarric Clusp or (PITTSBURGH 
(Pa.) will hold its annual dinner at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on 
March 10 


THe TRANSPORTATION Division of the 
American Railway Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., on April 7 


Pat M. Nerr, who was governor of 
Texas from 1921 to 1925, has been nomi 
nated by President Coolidge for appoint 
ment asa member of the United States 
Board of Mediation, for a term expiring 
m December 31, 1928, succeeding Carl 
Williams, of Oklahoma, who has resigned 
n account of his health 


Boston Technical Societies’ 
Meeting 


The Afnliated Technical Societies of 
Boston will hold a meeting on February 
i7 on the topic of “Industrial Production 
and Transportation.” There will be day 
sessions at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Hunting- 
ton Hall, 491 Boylston street, Boston, and 
the “Annual Affiliation Dinner” at 6:30 
p.m., at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
building 

The transportation side of the program 
will be covered by Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
vf the Railway Age, who will speak on 
‘Transportation Economics.” 


Excess Service Reports 


Forty-two thousand instances in -which 
railway employees were on duty during 
the year ended June 30, 1926, for periods 
n excess of those provided by the hours 
of service act were reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the rail- 
roads, according to the summary of the 
reports issued by the commission. The in- 
stances refer to individual employees. In 
the case ef train service employees there 
were 17,522 instances of service in excess 
f 16 consecutive hours. The principal 
classes of contributing causes were: de- 
railments, 4,687; wrecking and relief serv- 
ice, 3.237: congestion of traffic, 2.310; ad- 


verse weather conditions, 1,518; coupler 
and drawbar defects, 1,273: miscellaneous 
mechanical defects, 557, and miscellaneous 
causes, 1,277. 

The total number compares with 37,497 
instances in 1925: 48,222 in 1924: 65,413 
in 1923, and 31,683 in 1922. 


] 
7, 


B. & O. Dispatchers Get Ten 
Dollars a Day 


The Baltimore & Ohio has agreed with 
its train dispatchers on a monthly maximum 
alary of $255 for nearly all of the 148 


positions. Most of the dispatchers are 
advanced $10 a month and some of them 
$15 The standard rate per day under 


the new schedule is $10. The dispatchers 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Western, 
which recently has come under the control 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, receive the in- 
crease, although only a short time agi 
they had been advanced $25 a month. The 
new schedule provides for two weeks 
annual vacation, with pay, for all dis- 
patchers 


Pay Rolls Quarter Billion a Month 


The total number of employees re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Class I railways as of 
the middle of the month of November, 
1926, was 1,827,954, a decrease of 38,161 
or 2 per cent, as compared with the 
returns for the preceding month. This 
reduction in employment is said to be 
attributable largely to seasonal reductions 
in the maintenance of way forces. The 
total compensation for the month was 
$252,494,496, a decrease of 4 per cent. 
The difference between the percentages 
of decrease in the number and in the 
compensation is explained by the fact 
that there was one less working day in 
November than in October. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of 1925, the summary for Novem- 
ber, 1926, shows an increase of 2.2 per 
cent in the number of employees, but 
owing principally to the fact that 
November, 1926, had one more working 
day than November, 1925, the total 
compensation shows an increase of 4.2 
per cent. 


Cunningham to Describe Cadet 
Corps Plan at New York 
Railroad Club 


W. J. Cunningham, James J. Hill, Pro- 
fessor of Transportation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will address the New York Rail- 
road Club at its next meeting, Engineer- 
ng Societies’ Building, New York, 8 p. m., 
February 18. His subject will be “Train- 
ng Understudies for Official Positions in 
Railroad Service”; he will advocate and 
describe in detail his plan for forming a 
cadet corps, chosen from college graduates 
und men from the ranks. 

In addition, at this meeting a motion 
picture of the opening of the Central of 
New Jersey’s Newark Bay bridge will be 
shown 


Canadian Railways to Build Two 
Hotels 


Through the efforts of the Canadian 
National a syndicate has been formed to 
build in Toronto, Ont., a large hotel on a 
site bounded by Simcoe, Richmond and 
Queen streets and facing University ave- 
nue. Its capacity will be 700 rooms. Sir 
Henry Thornton, confirming this announce- 
ment, said that the Canadian National was 
not involved financially in the project but 
the latter would have the entire commer- 
cial support of the railway. 


Almost coincident with this news came 
the announcement that the Canadian Paci- 
fic had purchased the old and historic 
Queen’s Hotel, opposite the new Union 
Station, and on that site the railway will 
build a 1,000-room hotel. Work on both 
projects will commence almost immedi- 
ately. It is expected that both hotel pro- 
jects are closely related to the rapidly ap- 
proaching opening of the new Union Sta- 
tion for passenger traffic. 

This station, completed about ten years 
ago, has never been used for traffic but 
only for executive offices, the reason being 
that its utilization has depended upon the 
elevation of tracks on the waterfront by 
the construction of an expensive viaduct. 
Work on the latter was begun last year 
and will cost at least $30,000,000. The 

(Continued on page 490) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 483) 
insistent demand of 
the new station and 
station 


railways, to meet the 
the public for use of 
abandonment of the present have 
rary tracks to the new 


and 


decided to lay 
station on the 
this 


te my 
wer level utilize it 


summer 


Shop Accidents Reduced on 
A. C. L. 


Competition in sale ty records, one of the 


methods for promoting diligence and en- 
thusiasm among 


tion of their own lives and limbs and those 


employees in the preserva- 


of their fellow workmen, has been a feature 
of the two shops of the Atlantic 
Coast Line during the past year; the plant 
at Emerson, employing 2,006 men and that 
at Waycross employing 2,176. Waycross 
challenged Emerson, and the results of the 
intensive work by the shop superin 
tendents and their foremen are shown in the 


Service in 


done 
following figures 


Emerson shop plant 
nloves 





Average employ s on duty 192¢ 2.006 
Average for previous six years 1,551 
Increase in 45 »9 
Average number year 
, during previous 106 
imber 5 
Decrease 4 
W si t 
Averag ‘ ) i 
Averag six 
ca vy 
423 ) 
Ave “ yea 
N 
Decreass rie 10964 p. 
While Waycross shop plant showed a 
larger reduction in accidents over her pre 
vi ‘ per 100 employees on 
duty gave to Emerson shop the lead by a 
sma | that shop was declared 
the 
Propriety of Railway Officer Dis- 
cussing Mooted Rate Question 
Whether not the president of a 
railway as the right to express his 
views on freight rate question at the 
time under review by the Dominion 
Railway B rd was a question which 
ed t lerable time at one of 
the sittings it ttawa last week on th 
are ul « on case. G. G. Me 
Gi he province of Brit 
ish Colun had taken strong ex 
ception to remarks made at a dinne1 
in Montrea Sir Henry Thornton, 
president : & Canadian National 
dealing with the inevitable results of 
iI loweri1 freight rates, and Mr 
McGeer interpreted Sir Henry's re 
marks as a challenge to the authority 


of the Railway Board and declared that 
Sir Henry should be 
the board to defend his alleged conduct 
Chief Commissioner H. A. McKeown 
. Boyce 


summoned before 


and Commissioner A. ( agreed 
that it 


deal with what railway 


board's business to 
men said at din- 
ners Mr. McGeer 
insisted that Sir Henry had been guilty 
of propaganda and sub judice utterances 
Henry be sum- 


was not the 


or other functions 


and moved that Sir 
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moned, The board, however, refused 
the motion and then Alistair . Fraser, 
counsel for the Canadian National, 
moved that Mr. McGeer’s remarks be 
expunged from the board's records, de- 
claring that Mr. McGeer had put into 
the mouth of Sir Henry words he had 
never spoken. The matter settled 
by placing on the record Mr. 
McGeer’s strictures a newspaper ac- 
count of Sir Henry’s’ speech in 
Montreal 

The many difficulties of railway opera- 
tion in the Rocky mountains were told 
to the board last week by W. M. Neal, 
vice-president of the 


was 
beside 


assistant to the 
Pacific 
show 


Canadian 
mile- 
times 


Records that pusher 
age is, roughly speaking, three 
greater between Calgary and Vancouver 
than between Calgary and Fort William, 
this being true of movements in both 
directions in The pusher 
mileage in the former area he gave as 
223.2, and in the latter as 76 exactly. 

Mr. Neal went on to testify that ex- 
pense of operation in the mountains was 
increased further by the higher wage 
rates paid to the crews on the mountain 
runs. The wage cost for train and en- 
gine crews, he stated, to haul a train 100 
miles, based on the rate of pay alone, 
was $31.60 in the mountains as com- 
pared with $27 for the same services on 
the prairies. A these condi- 
tions was that between Calgary and the 


each case. 


result of 


coast it cost 78.4 cents in 1925 to haul 
1000 gross tons one mile, as against 
only 32.06 cents east of Calgary. 
In 1925 it took from 88 to 126 


pounds of coal on the prairies to haul 
1,000 tons mile, while in 
British Columbia the amount of 
necessary for an equivalent service was 
164 pounds 


one 


gross 


coal 


Mr. Neal dealt with weather condi- 
tions, snow slides, washouts, etc... and 
the cost of maintaining bridges, trestles, 


culverts, etc., was $37.43 per mile of 
road on the prairie divisions in 1925, and 


$118.37 in British Columbia 


“Oil Power Week” Among 
Engineers 


The week of April 18 to 23, 1927, has 
been designated as “Oil Power Week” by 
the Oil Power National Conference repre- 
senting the national engineering 
societies interested in the development of 
power or the petroleum industry. The 
National Committee in charge announces 
a cash prize of $100 accompanied by a 
suitable certificate, known as the Rudolph 
Diesel award, which will be given for the 
best contribution toward the advancement 
of oil engines, either in the form of a 
paper presented at one of the meetings 
which will be held throughout the country 


various 


luring that week, or in the form of a 
written discussion of the paper by any 
person attending any of the meetings. The 


manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
National Committee not later than June 
1, and the award will be announced by 
August 1. Communications should be ad- 


dressed to Edgar J. Kates, chairman, Na- 


West 


Committee, 29 
New York 


tional 
street, 


Thirty-ninth 





February 12, 1927 
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The Senate has passed the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill carrying an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for the purchase of stock 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation to 
provide funds for the development of a 
barge line service on the upper Mississippi 
river and for improvement of the service 
on the Warrior river 

Among the candidacies for appointment 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which have been given publicity are those 
of Ezra Brainerd, a lawyer of Muskogee, 
Okla., who is being urged by the Senators 
from that state, and H. H. Haines, 
formerly manager of the Galveston, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania is understood to be working 
still for the appointment of Representative 
Temple. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a report by 
Attorney-Examiner Beach on a complaint 
by the Port of New York Authority ask- 
ing in substance for all-rail through routes 
and joint rates by way of the Hell Gate 
bridge between Long Island points and 
points on lines in the territory west of 
New York and Pennsylvania. He recom- 
mends a finding by the commission that to 
require such routes and rates on outbound 
traffic from Long Island would short-haul 
the Long Island Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania, carriers operated in conjunction 
and under common management and 
control, contrary to section 15 (4) of the 
commerce act, but that through routes and 
rates on inbound traffic to Long Island 
points are in the public interest. He also 
recommends that the routing be left in the 
carriers’ control and says that the exercise 
of the commission’s power under paragraph 
4 of section 3 has not been shown to be 
in the public interest. 


pre ypx ysed 


Lake Cargo Coal Rates Argued 
Before I. C. C. 

A two-day oral argument in the lake 
cargo coal rate case was begun before the 
full membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on 
February 9, the case having been reopened 
by the commission following a decision by 
the commission in 1925 dismissing the re- 
quest of the Pennsylvania and Ohio coal 
operators for lower rates to the lake ports. 
Complainants are asking a reduction in 
he rates from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to the lakes on the ground that they are 
unreasonable in themselves and discrimina- 
tory as compared with the rates from the 
southern coal district, which, although 
higher in amount, are less per ton-mile. 
They assert that the rates are such as to 
give a preference to the more distant coal 
districts and that the adjustment, as pre- 
scribed by the commission in previous de- 
cisions, has had the effect of transferring 
a large share of the lake cargo coal busi- 
ness to the southern fields. Representa- 


tives of the southern fields, on the other 
hand, say they are entitled to lower rates 
per mile because of easier transportation 
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conditions and that they have been enabled 
to increase their business by having better 
coal and lower wages and other costs. 
One point involved is whether the com- 
mission can find a discrimination when 
some of the roads serving the southern 
district do not serve the northern district, 
but the complainants take the position that 
the discrimination was created by the 
commission in preserving approximately 
the same differentials in cents per ton 
while advancing the rates themselves 
during and following the war, and that it 
can undo its own action. 

Arguments were presented on February 
9 by A. G. Gutheim and Walker D. Hines, 
representing the Pennsylvania coal 
operators, E. S. Ballard, representing 
Ohio No. 8 district, and George N. Brown, 

presenting southern Ohio coal operators. 
\rguments in favor of a reduction of the 
rates from the northern district also were 
presented by Harold Evans, representing 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion and A. M. Calland of the Ohio com- 
mission Mr. Brown and Mr. Calland 
said that the Ohio lake cargo coal busi- 
ness had been entirely lost, while coal from 
the more distant fields has taken the place 
of Ohio coal. Mr. Evans said that Penn- 
sylvania had an interest in the matter 
aside from its interest in coal because if 
rates may be made to enable a more dis- 
tant coal mine to compete with mines 
nearer to the markets the same argument 
might be applied to textiles. Commissioner 
Eastman remarked that what he feared 
had already happened because the 
southern textile mills have already been 
put on a basis of competitive rates and 
Commissioner Meyer smilingly asked if 
Pennsylvania had not discovered it. 


Campaign for Heavier Car-Load- 
ing Inaugurated 


\ campaign to bring about the loading 
of freight cars more nearly in accordance 


with their capacity is to be conducted in 
1927 by the various shippers’ regional 
udvisory boards which have been organized 


in various parts of the country in co- 
eration with the Car Service Division 

the American Railway Association. 
[he different boards will conduct their 
campaigns in their own ways and various 
plans may be used in different parts of 
the country. 

The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board has announced a plan by which the 
month of May is selected as a test period 
in which a check will be made of the load- 
ing of such commodities as cement, brick, 
fertilizer, sugar and salt, and the results 
will be analyzed with a view to extending 
the campaign to other commodities. 
Plans have been prepared under the 
direction of W. J. L. Banham, of the Otis 
Elevator Company, chairman of the 
Atlantic States board, and J. W. Roberts, 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Pennsylvania. Each railroad operating 
in the territory of the board will submit 
carloading reports to E. J. Cleave, district 
manager of the Car Service Division, to 
be placed before the executive committee 
of the board and the railroad contact com- 
mittee and later the full membership of 
the board. 
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German Dining and Sleeping Cars 
for Russia 


A proposed agreement has been reported 
between the Transport Ministry of the 
Soviet government and the German Com- 
pany Mitropa. “Mitropa,” the German 

eeping car company, states a report to 
‘he Department of Commerce from Acting 
Commercial Attache Douglas Miller, Ber- 
lin, Germany, under which the Mitropa 
has offered to place 200 German dining 
and sleeping cars on the Russian railways. 
[t is believed that the Soviet government 
may accept this proposition. 

The construction of six Mitropa hotels 
in traffic centers of Russia is also planned. 
A contract running for three years is 
specified. It is expected that this will be 
signed by both parties in the near future 


Peruvian Trans-Andean Railway 
Concession Granted to American 


The Huallaga Railway concession has 
been given to an American, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
From Commercial Attache L. W. James, 
Lima. The road is to start from some 
port of the Pacific Coast near Paita, Peru, 
and end at Yurimaguas on the Huallaga 
River, a tributary of the Amazon, where 
there is a minimum of eight feet of water, 
even during the dry season. 


The concession carries with it almost 
100,000 square miles of land with full title, 
and mining and petroleum rights, and the 
railway will not reach over 8,000 feet alti- 
tude as against 15,000 feet by other routes. 
The concessionnaire some time ago esti- 
mated that it would take $30,000,000 to 
build the road and he looks for immediate 
profits from the sale of lands, oil and 
mineral rights. 


Japanese Plan to Electrify 300 
Miles 


Plans are being made in Japan for the 
‘lectrification of the railway line between 
Numazu and Akashi, according to a re- 
port from Vice-Consul Harland L. Wal- 
ters, Tokyo, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This 300-mile stretch 
is perhaps the most important project of 
railway electrification yet attempted, since 
the traffic on this line is among the heaviest 
in the Empire That portion of the 
Tokaido system now electrified, together 
with the proposed extension, will serve 
sixteen prominent towns and cities. Three 
»f the most important seaports are located 
within its limits, as well as the largest 
manufacturing centers and some of the 
most productive agricultural land in the 
Empire. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the elec- 
trified portions of the railway system have 
proved successful and in many respects 
superior to steam operation, there is a 
considerable amount of uncertainty as to 


extension of electrification. This is due 
principally to the financial aspect of the 
government at present and the future 
policy of the Department in apportioning 
funds for this purpose. “The Department 
of Imperial Government Railways pur- 
chased, as a part of the electrification 
program, 56 locomotives. Of this number, 
36 are of British make, 16 are American 
made and 4 are of Swiss manufacture. 


British Railways Sustain Large 
Drop in Revenues 


The general industrial depression and 
trade disputes occurring in Great Britain 
during 1926 exercised very adverse effects 
on the British railways, their loss in 
net income being estimated as between 
£14,000,000 and £18,000,000 less ‘than in 
1925, which in turn, was one of the most 
unsatisfactory years in British railroad 
history, state advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Harold A. Burch, London. 

Railway rates have been reduced since 
the government released control on August 
15, 1921, but since that date only small 
reductions in operating expenses have been 
possible. Freight traffic anticipated from 
rate reductions has not been forthcoming, 
owing to the unfavorable position of the 
heavy industries. 

Development in 1926 was overshadowed 
by the long coal strike and its accompany~ 
ing brief general strike. These put a stop 
to the advancement and progress which 
the railways had made up to the end of 
April, and as the coal strike continued 
the companies were forced to restrict their 
staffs in the interests of economy. The 
guaranteed full-time week for employees 
was suspended so as to allow a greater 
number of men to work part time and, 
he effects of this long stoppage have been 
so pronounced that the railways are’ not 
yet willing to re-establish the guaranteed 
W“W eck 

Lack of coal supplies tended to deepen 
the depression in other industries, while 
the high prices of imported coal added to 
the operating expenses of all industries. 
[hese conditions restricted somewhat the 
amount of goods produced, so that both 
freight and passenger traffic have been less 
than last year. 

The Southern Railway, by reason of its 
large passenger traffic, has been the least 
affected by the recent industrial troubles, 
but even this railroad’s revenue is well 
under that of last year. The decrease in 
operating revenues of the four railways 
for 49 weeks of 1926 as compared with 
the like period of 1925, is shown in the 
following figures: Great Western Rail- 
way, £4,648,000; London Midland and 
Scottish Railway, £11,427,000; London and 
North Eastern Raitway, £9,742,000; South- 
ern Railway, £1,817,000; total decrease, 
£27,634,000. Of this total, £8,593,000 is ac- 
counted for by passenger traffic, and £19- 
041,000 by freight traffic. 
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Equipment and 








Freight Cars 


Tae Cxarcaco & Norta Western is in- 
quiring for 25 caboose cars. 


THe Great NorTHEeRN is inquiring for 
500 40-ft., 50-ton box cars. 


Patace Pouttry Car Company.—See 
North American Car Corporation. 


Tae Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
is inquiring for from 40 to 50 ballast cars. 


Tue Cuesapeake & Onto is inquiring 
for 500 hopper car bodies of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity. 

Tae PirrssurGe Provision & PACKING 
Company has ordered four refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

Tue Norrn Amertcan Car Corpora- 
TION is inquiring for 200 live poultry cars, 
which will be operated by the Palace Poul- 
tty Car Company, a subsidiary. 


Tae Norrock & Western has ordered 
32, 30-cu. yd air dump cars from the 
Western Wheeled Scraper Company and 
18 from the Clark Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 5. 


Tae Canaptan Nationa has ordered 
1,000 automobile box cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 15. These cars are for service 
on the Grand Trunk Western lines. 


Tue Banoor & Aroostook is inquiring 
for 100 steel underframes and superstruc- 
tures for box cars, to be built in its own 


shops. In the Railway Age of February 5, 
it was reported that the company con- 
templated building 100 cars in its own 
shops. 


Tae Caricaco & Nortu WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 1,335 sets of underframes and 
box cars, to be built 


superstructures for 
This company has given 


in its own shops 


an order for 500 underframes and super- 
structures for box cars to the Illinois Car 
and Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for 


this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 29. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Arcuison, Torexa & Santa Fe 
has ordered 10 postal cars from the Pull- 
man Car & Mamufacturing Corporation. 

Tue Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


has ordered 20 chair cars from the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 11. 


Tae CaNnaptan Natiomat has ordered 
two combination 
from 


mail and express cars 


the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
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These cars are for service on the Central 
Vermont. The Canadian National has also 
ordered 20 sleeping cars, to contain 12 
sections and one drawing room; five com- 
partment observation cars, containing four 
compartments and six sections, and 12 din- 
ing cars from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company, Ltd. Orders were also 
placed for 10 first-class coaches, 12 bag- 
gage cars, and four combination smoking 
and baggage cars with the National Steel 
Car Corporation. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 15 


Long Island to Retire Wooden 


Coaches; Orders 127 Steel Cars 

The Long Island announces that by the 
end of 1927, every passenger carrying car 
operated in both steam and electric train 
service on the Long Island system will be 
of steel construction. The Long Island 
will be the first Class I railroad in the 
United States to retire all remaining wood- 
en cars, and place its passenger carrying 
equipment on a 100 per cent steel basis. 
Orders have been placed with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company for 127 new 
steel passenger cars. Of these 117 will 
be coaches and 10 combination passenger 
and baggage cars. As wooden cars have 
not been operated in electric passenger 
train service for many years, the new steel 
cars just ordered will be used on steam 
trains, although they will be of such a 
type as may be readily converted into 
electric motor or trailer cars. 

This new equipment represents an in- 
vestment of $2,114,188. In addition to the 
cars covered by this new authorization, the 
company will put in service this year 114 
new steel passenger cars now under con- 
struction at a cost of $2,902,286. The lat- 
ter order includes 60 motor cars, 30 trailer 
cars for electric service, and 20 coaches 
and 4 combination cars for steam service. 

For a number of years the Long Island 
Railroad management has been rapidly 
eliminating wooden cars in passenger serv- 
ice, until to-day nearly 90 per cent of all 
passenger equipment owned and operated 
by the company are steel cars. 

Upon delivery of the 127 cars just au- 
thorized by the board of directors, and the 
114 now being built, the Long Island will 
have a total of 1,411 steel passenger carry- 
ing cars and no wooden cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tae SoutHern Paciric is inquiring for 
11,000 tons of tie plates and 30,000 kegs 
of spikes and bolts. 

Tue Boston & Marne is in the market 
for about 15,000 tons of rail, 1,000,000 tie 
plates and the necessary angle bars and 
bolts 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Curcaco & Eastern Ixitnors has 
ordered a No. 4 car wheel lathe from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

Tre New York Centrav has ordered 
a 9-in. locomotive wheel quartering ma- 
chine from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. 
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Supply Trade 








Edmond P. Burke, representative of 
the Los Angeles Iron & Steel Company, 
has been appointed a representative of the 
Truscon Steel Company, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal. 


Harry M. Runkle, president of the 
International Derrick & Equipment 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


The Graybar Electric Company has 
opened a new distributing house at 921 
Barr street, Fort Wayne, Ind. Fred M. 
Barley is the sales manager and Harold 
T. Thompson service manager, at Fort 
Wayne. 


R. A. Foster, vice-president of the 
L. B. Foster Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is in charge of the office recently 
opened by this company in Chicago, in 
the Illinois Merchants Bank building, 
231 La Salle street. 


Harry Howe has been appointed en- 
gineer of railway equipment of the 
Manganese Steel Forge Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Howe resigned 
as special engineer for the Pressed Steel 
Car Company after 21 years’ service. 


W. H. S. Bateman has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubes Company, De- 
troit, Mich., in charge of the southeast- 
ern district, with headquarters at 823 
Commercial Trust building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Mather Garland has been appointed 
acting general manager of the Hage- 
man-Castle Corporation of Chicago, re- 
placing W. E. Kelly, resigned. The 
Hageman-Castle Cosporation is owned 
and controlled by the National Railway 
Appliance Company of New York, with 
branch offices at Boston and Washing- 
ton. 


George M. Dyke, assistant secretary 
of the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been appointed secretary of 
the Stearns Conveyor Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which is owned by the for- 
mer company. W. H. Brandt, adver- 
tising manager of the Chain Belt Com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary, to succeed Mr. Dyke. 


Arthur C. Pletz has been appointed 
sales manager of the miscellaneous ma- 
chinery department of the Niles Tool 
Works Company division of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, with headquar- 
ters at Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Pletz for 
the last 12 years was secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Morris Machine 
Tool Company. L. A. Quinn has been 
appointed acting manager of the Birm- 
ingham, Ala., office of the Niles Tool 
Works Company, in place of N. C. Wal- 
pole, deceased. 
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G. LaRue Masters, in charge of sales 
in the United States and Canada, of the 
car window equipment department of 
the National Lock Washer Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
company. A photograph of Mr. Mas- 
ters and a sketch of his career were 
published in the Railway Age of July 3, 
1926 


The Pettibone Mulliken Company, 
Chicago, has purchased the Interstate 
Railway Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Albert Swartz, who was sales 
manager of the Interstate Railway 
Supply Company, joined the staff of 
the Pettibone Mulliken Company and 
will take charge of sales of manganese 
guard rails and rail anchors, formerly 
sold by the Interstate Railway Supply 
Company. 


H. O. K. Meister has been appointed 
general sales manager and A. W. Scar- 
ratt, chief engineer of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. Mr 
Meister joined the Hyatt forces more 
than fourteen years ago, serving first 
as an engineer at the home office in 
Newark. Later he was transferred to 
the Chicago office where, after a few 
years, he took over the supervision of 
Hyatt sales work in the western terri- 
tory. Eighteen months ago he was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, with 
headquarters at Newark, where he will 
continue to be located as general sales 
manager. Mr. Scarratt is experienced 
in the design and construction of auto- 
tomotive, tractor, railroad and industrial 
equipment. He joined the Hyatt en- 
gineering staff a few months ago as 
assistant chief engineer. His headquar- 
ters are at Newark, The Pittsburgh 
offices of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, recently named as headquar- 
ters for the central sales division, are 
now located at 806 Fulton building. 
They were formerly at 1352 Union 
Trust building. B. H. Lytle is in 
charge of the central division. H. R. 
London has joined the Pittsburgh force. 


Obituary 


Powell Stackhouse, formerly presi- 
dent of the Cambria Steel Company, 
died on February 4 at St. Petersburg, 
Fla 


L. E. Osborne, mechanical engineer 
of the Locomotive Stoker Company, 
died on January 30, in the Bellevue 
Suburban Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
following an attack of pneumonia, at 
the age of 45 years. Mr. Osborne re- 
ceived his technical education at the 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., and the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. After he graduated from the 
latter school in 1906 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Norfolk & Western and 
worked for three years in the mechani- 
cal department under J. A. Pilcher. In 
1909 he joined the engineering staff of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
where he assisted in the development of 
the Street mechanical stoker. When 
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the Locomotive Stoker Company was 
formed in 1913 and located at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., he was one of the original 
staff of employees, serving in the capac- 
ity of designing engineer. Upon re- 
moval of the company to Pittsburgh in 





L. E. Osborne 


1916 he was appointed mechanical en- 
gineer, which position he held until the 
time of his death. 


Trade Publications 


MovasLe Bripce Accessories.—The Nor- 
wood-Noonan Company, Chicago, has 
issued a 30-page catalog which presents 
in loose leaf form the special equipment 
manufactured and installed by this company 
for the control and operation of movable 
bridges. Certain pages, also, are devoted 
to descriptions and illustrations of electric 
crossing gates, bridge and pier lamps, 
warning signals, gasoline power units, etc. 


AmTorc CATALOG OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRY AND TrapE—The Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, New York, purchasing and 
sales agent for Russia in the United States, 
has issued this publication, which, it is as- 
serted, is the most elaborate commercial 
compendium of the United States ever pre- 
pared for distribution in a foreign country. 
t is printed in Russian and will be placed 
in the hands of every business and trade 
executive and all important purchasing 
agents, technical men and professors of the 
Russian Soviet Union. It is a heavy vol 
ume of 1,076 large pages, 9 in. x 12 in., 
with 2,800 illustrations, handsomely bound 
and printed on gloss paper. The volume’s 
643 pages of American advertising con- 
tain the insertions of 382 manufacturers of 
30 states and Canada. Following the ad- 
vertising section is a complete index of 
155 pages, alphabetically listing American 
manufacturing products, with the makers 
of each. Seven thousand products are 
listed in the index, with 45,000 firms and 

corporations 


THe SOUTHERN announces the comple- 
tion of automatic block signals—three-posi 
tion upper-quadrant semaphores—between 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Macon, Ga., 240 
miles, together with intermittent inductive 
automatic train control apparatus. The 
number of locomotives equipped for auto- 
matic train control is 75. 








Construction 








AtLantic City.—This road has been 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to construct a branch 
line from its main line in West Cape May 
in a westerly direction for 2.64 miles to 
a terminal at the western end of Sunset 
boulevard, Cape May Point, adjacent ‘to 
the wharf of the Lewes-Cape May Ferry 
Company, to cost about $107,358. 


BattimoreE & Ont0o.—A _ contract has 
been awarded to Milo Hanke of Cincinnati, 
O., for the construction of a yard office 
it Rossford, Toledo, O., at an estimated 
cost of $25,000. 


Battimore & Oxn1o.—Bids will close on 
March 1 for the construction of a 600-ton 
four track concrete coaling station, sand- 
ing facilities and ash-handling equipment 
at Ohio Junction, Ohio. 


BesseMer & Lake Erie.—This company 
Las authorized the replacing of present 
timber highway bridge with new steel 
bridge, with concrete floor and founda- 
tions at Hulton road, Black’s Run, Pa., at 
an estimated cost of $30,000, which work 
is to be done by railroad company forces. 


CrenTRAL or Georcia.—Bids will be re- 
ceived on February 25, 1927, for the con- 
struction of a viaduct on Bay street at 
Savannah, Ga., which, it is estimated, will 
cost $500,000. 


Cuicaco & North Western.—A con- 
tract has been let to the Ellington Miller 
Company, Chicago, for the construction of 
a pattern storage house at the Crawford 
avenue, Chicago, shops at a cost of about 
$25,000. 


Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & St. Paut— 
The federal court at Chicago has author- 
ized the expenditure of $75,000 for the re- 
newal of a 54-span pile trestle, 850 ft. long 
and 59 ft. high, at Manitou, Wash. Em- 
bankment will be substituted for 8 spans at 
the east end of the present bridge and for 
23 spans on the west end. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Company forces will be employed in the 
erection of bridges for second main track 
between McFarland, Kan., and Alta Vista, 
20 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pacirx 
This company’s budget for 1927 provides 
for the construction of second main track 
between McFarland, Kan., and Alta Vista, 
22 miles, completing the double track be- 
tween Topeka, Kan. and Herington, 
82 miles, and from Hutchinson, Kan. to a 
point three miles west, involving a total 
expenditure of about $1,000,000. Com- 
pany forces will be employed in the erec- 
tion of bridges for the second track. 
Water-treating plants will be constructed 
at Armourdale, Kan. and Marion and 
Shawnee, Okla. with additions to yards 
planned for Joliet, Ill, and Peoria, New- 
ton, Iowa, Armourdale, Kan., and Hering- 
ton, Sayre, Okla, and Shawnee. Addi- 
tions to shops and roundhouses will be 












tructed at Silvis, LL, Chicago and 
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f und Ce Rapids, Trenton, Mo 
Hering Ka Dalhart, Tex., and 
\marill [The construction of a_ lime 
South Canadian river, north ol 
\marillo, Tex., has been authorized tor 
completion to Stinnett by June 30. This 
ect will include the construction of a 
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t pt e is practically com 
pleted 1 rit Tex., 34 miles, and the 
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tional shop facilities; $1,000,000 tor new 
ussenger stations and lengthening plat- 
orms of existing stations: and $1,000,000 


r additional tracks. 


RI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—The budget 
company for 1927 includes the re 
placement of the superstructures of three 
teel bridges, one 200-ft. long at Boughner, 


Misso 
this 


Mo., another 150-ft. long at Rocheport, 
Mo., and a third 143-ft. long at Crowder, 
)kla., with through riveted truss spans 
designed for Cooper's E-60 loading. Nego- 
tions are under way between this com 
any, the Houston & Texas Central and 
City of Ft. Worth, Tex., for the con 


a reinforced concrete highway 


ion of 
dercrossing at Capps street, to cost 
it $250,000 
New YorK, New Haven & HaArtTrorp 


\ contract has been awarded to Henry 
Kent & Co. of Rutherford, N. J., for 
erations to an engine room and addition 


power plant facilities at Readville, 

ledham Mass at an estimated cost of 
150,000 

PENNSYLVANIA \ contract has been 


irded to Hoeffer & Lo of ( hic igo, Ill. 
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superstructure for 
Chicago 


for the construction of 


the 5lst street subway at 

ReapING.—Contracts have been award- 
ed to Swanger & White, Lebanon, Pa., 
for grading and masonry, and the Le- 
Roy Roofing Company for waterproofing, 
in connection with rebuilding three- 
track bridges Nos. 26/02 and 26/70 on the 
Gettysburg Harrisburg Railroad, 
Harrisburg located east of 
Moor’s Mill, Cumberland county, Pa. The 


two 


and 
division, 


Reading also plans to strengthen six 
bridges between Boiling Springs and 
Harrisburg, Pa. These bridges are 
located at White Hill, two at Dillsburg 


and four 


Holly. 


and Mechanicsburg Junction 


between Carlisle Junction and Mt 

St. Lours-San Francisco.—A contract 
for the grading and bridge work on the 
new line between Kimbrough, Ala., and 
Demopolis, 42.7 miles, has been awarded 
to John A. Kries & Son, Knoxville, Tenn 
The contract for the grading and bridging 
on the portion of the line between Alice 
ville, Ala., and Demopolis, 50.8 miles, has 


been let to the S. G. Kershaw Contracting 
Company, Birmingham la 











Railway 


Finance 








ALABAMA CENTRAL. Abandonment. - 
Commerce Commission has 
issued a certificate authorizing this com- 


pany to abandon its line from Jasper, Alla., 


' 


The Interstate 


to Manchester, 6.7 miles, and to cease 
operation of the railroad owned by the 
Manchester Saw Mills, Manchester, Ala., 


to Sunlight, 6.3 miles, and of the line of 
the Manchester Coal Company from Man- 


chester to that company’s mine, 2.25 miles 


Earnings.—A pre 
shows 


ArRBor.—1926 
statement of 


after interest and other 


ANN 
liminary 1926 earnings 
net corporate income 
fixed charges of $422,963, equivalent after 


allowance for 5 per cent dividends on the 


preferred stock to $6.86 a share on the 
mmon stock Net income in 1925 wa 
$459,679 or $7.99 a share 
ATLANTIC Coast LINE Bonds.—This 
ompany has applied to the Interstate 


for authority to 
$8. 809.000 of its 


Commerce Commission 


sue, sell and deliver 


eneral unified mortgage 4% 
reasury for ex 


per cent gold 


nds to reimburse its t 
retirement of its under 

and $6,000,000 of 
7 ; 


en-year / per cent notes It is proposed 


penditures in the 
lying nortgage bonds 


to sell the bonds to J. P. Morgan & Co., 
on May 15, 1927, at a figure justified by 
market conditions existing on that date. 

BALTIMORE & Onto.—Control of Indian 


The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the acquisition 
by this carrier of the Indian Creek Valley 
under an operating agreement. The com- 
pany’s line extends from a connection with 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Indian Creek, Pa., 
northeast to Blair mine, 27 miles. 


Creek Valle, 


Bancor & AroostooK.—1926 Earnings.— 
\ preliminary statement of 1926 earnings 


income after interest and other 


equivalent after 


shows net 
fixed charges of $914,325, 
allowance for 7 per cent dividends on the 
preferred stock to $8.68 a share on the $50 
par value common stock. Net income in 
1925 was $723,628 or $6.21 a share 


& Maine.—1926 Earnings.—A 

statement of 1926 earnings 
after interest and other 
ixed charges of $6,573,404 as compared 
with $5,468,909 in 1925 


Boston 
preliminary 


shows net income 


CLINCHFIELI & Onl0.— 
has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $1,500,000 of first and 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds for 
the purpose of refunding by exchange a 
like amount of collateral trust convertible 
notes of the Holston Corporation, which 
guaranteed by the railroad company 


CAROLINA, 
Bonds.—This 


company 


were 


Become Key 
System.—The 


Ont10.—7 


Sweringen 


CHESAPEAKE & 
Road in Van 
board of directors Cleveland 
n February 7 filing of 
petitions to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


$59,502,400 


meeting in 
authorized the 
mission for 
ommon stock at’ par permission 
to acquire stock control of the Erie and 
Pere Marquette. W. J. Harahan, presi 
dent, issued a statement giving further de- 


authority to sell 


and for 


tails as follows 


mmendations by a s 


“In pursuance of rec y 3 - 
the Chesapeake & 


cial committee of its board 


Ohio has already acquired in the open market, 
substantial holdings of shares in the Erie and in 
the Pere Marquette. It also has secured from 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen options on addi- 


when exercised 
Commerce 
AS Ohio 


which 


tional holdings of Erie 
Interstate 


with the consent of the 
Commission, will give the Chesapeake 
substantial stock control of the Erie. 

“In pursuance of the recommendations of the 
same committee, the Chesapeake & Ohio has ac 
options from the Nickel Plate road for 


quired 
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its interests in Pere Marquette, the option price 
fixed by negotiations with John J. Hernet, then 
president of the Nickel Plate The Messrs. 
Van Sweringen have also optioned their own 
Pere Marquette holdings at the same price 

‘The special committee which conducted these 
negotiations, acting under the direction and with 

uporoval of the Chesapeake & Ohio directors, 





was mposed of John Stewart Bryan and George 

Coole Scott, of Richmond, Va.; Otto Miller and 

Frat H. Ginn, of Cleveland d_ President 
Harahan, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

“TI new Chesapeake & Ohio stock, if au- 

d by the Interstate Commerce (cmmis 

sion, will be offered to common stockholders of 

he company on the basis of one-half new shar« 

rea share held, and since it would be sold at 

r, it would bring $59,502,400 to the company’s 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission nearly 


azo held that a proposed grouping 


ads neluding Erie, Pere Marquette and 
sapeake & Ohio was, from a transportation 
int, im the public interest, and the logic 
th lecision was to the effect that the Chesa 


} 


ke & Ohio should be its backbone 

Accordingly, it is the purpose of the Chesa 
veake & Ohio, with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to broaden and stren ther 
ts system by the acquisition of lines supple 
mental to it, and in that direction the p'an pro- 
posed t is believed, will lead to the reatior 
f a great transportation system able to efficiently 
omplete with the New York Central, Baltimore 

Ohi und Pennsylvania systems.” 


\ preliminary statement 
1926 earnings shows net income after 


6 Earmngs 


nterest and other fixed charges of $29, 
294,803 equivalent after allowance for divi 
dends on the preferred stock to $24.75 a 
on the common stock. Net income 
1925 was $20,152,270 or $21.32 a share 
Resigns.—John Stewart Bryan 
f Richmond, Va., representative of the 
interests, who was later elected 
1 director, has resigned, giving as a reason 


hare 


. , 
wector 


minority 


he pressure of personal business 


Cuicaco & Eastern  ILuinois.—1926 
Earnings—A preliminary statement of 
1926 earnings shows net income after in- 
terest and other fixed charges and allow- 
ance for sinking funds of $418,905, equi- 
valent to $1.90 a share on the cumulative 
6 per cent preferred stock. In 1925 there 
was a deficit of $53,285. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTern.—Bonds 
Sold.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National 
offered on Thursday 
$20,572,000 first and refunding mortgage 
44% per cent bonds due May 1, 2037, at 95 
und accrued interest, to yield about 4.74 
The purpose of these bonds is to 


( sty 


ompany 


per cent 


reimburse the treasury for expenditures 


retofore made for additions and better 
nt for the payment of $6,545,000 


matured prior lien bonds and for other 


rporate purposes 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Bonds 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

authorized the issue of $281,000 con 
idated mortgage bonds to be delivered 


the tenant companies in payment for 
fund advances 


CHICAGO Burtincton & QuINCY 


thandonment of Branch—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a cert 
cate authorizing this company to abandon 
ts Chalco-Yutan cut-off from Chalco 
Junction, Neb., towards Yutan, 7 miles. 
[his line was completed in 1921 to furnish 
1 more direct route between Omaha and 
points north of Yutan but was operated 
mly from May 1, 1923, to January, 1924 


Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvVILLE.- 
1926 Earnings.—A preliminary statement 
f 1926 earnings shows net income after 
interest and other fixed charges of $1,689,- 
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640 equivalent after allowance tor pre- 
ferred dividends to $14.19 a share on the 
common stock. Net income in 1925 was 
$1,620,749 or $13.53 a share. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. PAuL- 
Sale Approved—tThe sale of the proper- 
ties of this company which took place at 
Butte, Mont., on November 22, has been 
approved by a decree of confirmation 
entered in all judicial districts in which 
represented, thereby 
making it possible to begin the execution 
ot the foreclosure proceedings. 
7f the railroad’s property holdings in 11 
States it Was necessary to secure conirma- 
tion of the sale in four judicial circuits by 

e federal courts at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Great Falls, Mont., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and New York 


the properties are 


Because 


{cquisition 
Division 4 
Commission 


Detroir & Ironton 
Oral argument was heard by 
of the Interstate Commerce 
on February 1 on the application of this 
company for authority to acquire control 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which is 
minority stockholders of the 
latter who have declined to accept the offer 
of the Ford interests to pay $104 for their 
stock and who object to the entire plan of 
reorganization. 


opposed by 


Erie.—Stock in Conversion of Bonds. 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $39,254,200 of common stock in ex- 
change for its series D general mortgage 
bonds when surrendered for conversion. 


GLascow.—Stock.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized a stock 
dividend of $100,000. This company is 
leased to the Louisville & Nashville. Com- 
missioner Woodlock, in a concurring deci- 
sion, gave his views as follows: 

A stock dividend is (in the case of stock bear 
mg a defined par value) only another way of 


expressing a principle to which this commission 
has given its unqualified approval, viz., the prin- 


ple of using stock rather than bonded debt 
as a method of raising new capital The only 
lifference is one of chronology iT expression 


In the one case the stockholders’ money is first 
withheld by the directors from stockholders and 


expended for property after which stock 
is issued to represent these expenditures In the 
ther case, stock is sold first to stockholde’s and 
he proceeds e expended later Therefore, me 
valid objection can be raised in principle to 
tock dividends in the case of stocks th de- 
ned ur ilue seeing that their ' etfect is 
t ap ssuc re ‘ ratel refiect 
. ] exper t es 
rt ‘ s ferent ' , 
stock 1s <« erne 








Commissioner Fastman dissented, saving 
, part 

It . t been s t s stoc vicend 
s usonably necessary tor any po ate pur- 
— r that it is “compatible with the lic 
nterest.”” \ ant has sed me ot ts n- 
me to pay matured bonds and for additions 
etterments to its property This has 
engthened the position of its outstanding stock 
made it mere valuab'e Any return t 
which it is lawfully entitled and shich it is 
able to earn hereafter can be paid in dcividends, 
if so desired, on that stock Not a penny more 

can be paid by reason of the proposed stcc 
dividend The effect of that dividend will be 


to reduce the value cf the stock per share and 
to make it more difficult to market new stock 
at par if the need shovld ever’ arise To that 
extent the financial situat‘on of the applicant will 
be impaired to the detriment of the public in- 
terest 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN.—1926 
Earnings—A preliminary statement of 
1926 earnings shows net income after in- 
terest and other fixed charges but before 
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interest on adjustment mortgage bonds oi 
$1,364,388 equivalent to 8.02 per cent on 
the 6 per cent adjustment mortgage bonds 
Net income in 1925 was $1,127,489 or 6.63 


per cent on the adjustment mortgage 
bonds 

INTERNATIONAI RAILWAYS OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA Bonds Sold.— J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, Blyth, 


Witter & Co., and White, Weld & Co., 
offered on January 10, $7,500,000 first lien 
und refunding mortgage 6!4 per cent bonds 
at 92 and accrued interest, giving a yield of 
over 7.25 per cent. The proceeds from the 
sale of these bonds will be applied in part 
financing the construction of 197 
miles of line in Guatemala and Salvador 
other corporate purposes 


toward 


ind Io! 


CENTRAL.—1926 Earnings \ 
statement of 1926 
shows net income after interest and other 
fixed charges of $1,270,397 equivalent after 
allowance for dividends on the 5 per cent 
preferred stock to <9.28 a share on the 
common stock. Net income in 1925 was 
$1,177,000 or $8.55 a share 


Mosite & QOHIO- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved an issue of $1,450,000 4% per 
ent equipment trust certificates, series P, 
to be sold to the First National Bank of 
New York at 984891. The railroad in 
vited bids from 14 of the larger banking 
houses for the purchase of the certificates. 
The equipment includes 5 locomotives, 13 
passenger train cars, 650 freight cars, 15 
air dump cars, a wrecking crane, 3 rail 
motor cars and 2 trailers, having a total 
approximate cost of $1,817,250. 


MAINE 


preliminary earnings 


Equipment Trust 


New Oreans, Texas & Mexico.—192 
Earnmgs——A_ preliminary statement of 
1926 earnings shows net income after in 
terest and other fixed charges of $1,874,560 
equivalent to $12.49 a share on the capital 
stock. Net income in 1925 was $2,514,163 
or $16.75 a share 


Norrotk & WestTern.—1926 Earnings 
\ preliminary statement of 1926 earnings 
hows net income after interest and other 
fixed charges of $36,804,188 equivalent 
after allowance for dividends on the 4 
per cent preferred stock to $26.13 a share 
n the common stock. Net income in 1925 


was $26,564,759 or $18.68 a share 


SOUTHERN.—1926 Earnings 

\ preliminary statement of 1926 earnings 

shows net income after interest and other 
1 $813,577 


\ ORFOLK 


xed charges of equivalent to 


$5.08 a share on the capital stock. Net 
imecome im 1925 was $512,523 or $3.20 a 
aes 

iT¢ 

\ORFOLK SOUTHERN- -Equipm. nt Trust 

his company has applied to the Inter 


state Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $300,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be used in 
the acquisition of three freight locomotives 
at a cost of $41,000 each and 150 50-ton 
composite gondola cars, at a cost of $1,915 
each. The company advertised for bids 
and the highest received was that of the 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company of 
Baltimore and Strother, Brogden & Co., of 
97.18 
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AMDEN Ferry Com- 
Reduction of Capttalization—No- 
tices were mailed to the stockholders on 
February 3 of a special meeting to be held 
on February 18 at Camden, at which meet- 
ng the stockholders will be asked to ap- 
total authorized 
apital company from 
$2,000,000 to and in the par 
om $50 to $40 per share. 


PHILADELPHIA & ( 


PANY 


reduction in the 
stock of the 
$1,600,000, 


prove a 


alue fi 
SouTHERN.—1926 Earnings.—A prelim 


nary statement of 1926 earnings shows net 


ncome after interest and other fixed 
harges of $23,596,722 equivalent after al- 
unce for dividends on the 5 per cent 
preferred stock to $17.16 a share on the 
mmon stock. Net income in 1925 was 
$22,579,172 or $16.32 a share 
SouTH OMAHA TERMINAL.— Acquisition 


[This company has applied to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire the railway properties of the 
Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, 
including 388 miles of track, for $1,650,- 
0, to be capital stock of the 


railway company at par 


paid in 


SouTHERN PACIFIC. Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the line between Crump, Calif., 
ind Alcalde, 3.18 miles. 


Vircintan.—B ond s.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
ompany to procure the authentication and 
lelivery of $3,663,000 first mortgage 5 per 


ent 50-year bonds 


VIRGINIAN.—1926 Earnings.—A prelim 
nary statement of 1926 earnings shows net 
income after interest and other fixed 
harges of $6,717,047 equivalent after al- 


lowance for dividends on the preferred 


stock to $16.12 a share on the common 
stock. Net income in 1925 was $3,859,047 
r $6.98 a share 
WesTERN MaryYLAND.—Stock for Con- 
erstor This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
ithority to re-issue $10,000,000 of com 


non stock to be exchanged for second 
preferred stock which may be offered for 


onversion 

Wueetnc & Laxe Erre.—l1926 Earn 
ngs—A preliminary statement of 1926 
rnings show et income after interest 


nd other fixed charges of $3,507,354 equi 
valent to $29.51 per share on the prior lien 
tock as compared with $3,286,278 or $27.65 
this in 1925 No preferred 
lividends on this have been paid so 
over 70 per cent accumulated 
lividends in arrears. After allowance for 
7 per cent dividends on this issue and for 
6 per cent dividends on the 6 per cent 
k net was equivalent to $6.10 
1 share on the common stock as compared 


with $5.45 in 1925 


1 share ot 


issuc 


that there are 


preferred st 


Erre.—C ommon 
An application for 
$22,227,600 of common 
tock to be exchanged for 118,826 shares 
f prior lien stock and 103,450 shares of 
preferred stock, as tendered for conversion 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
February 8 after a con 


Wueetinc & LAKE 
Stock for Conversion 


suthority ; issue 


was 
Commission on 
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ierence between Andrew P. Martin, vice- 
president of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and Director Mahaffie of the commission’s 
Sureau of Finance. It is understood that 
the conference had to do with the question 
of expediting the matter because the stock 
is desired to relieve a technical “corner” 
in the New York stock market caused in 
part by short selling of common stock by 
owners of preferred stock who had relied 
on the conversion privilege. The company 
in its application submits that the authority 
of the commission for the issue of com- 
mon stock is not required because the pre- 
ferred and prior lien stock had been 
issued with the conversion privilege prior 
to the enactment of the law which gives 
the commission jurisdiction over security 
issues. It is stated that the commission 
should disclaim jurisdiction but if it decides 
hat it has jurisdiction it is asked to make 
its decision effective at the earliest possible 


late 


Dividends Declared 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittshurgh.—Common, 
£2.00, semi-annually; preferred, $3.00, semi- 
annually, both pavable Febrvary 15 to holders of 
record February 11. 





February 12, 1927 


Island & Pucific.—Common 


Chicago, Reck 
31 to holders of 


$1.25, initial, payable March 
record March 11. 

Louisville, Henderson & St 
2% per cent, semi-annually; 


Louis.—Common, 
preferred, 2% per 


cent, semi-annually. 

Maine Central.—-Preferred, 1% per cent, 
—quarterly, payable March 1 to holders of record 
February 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks..104.34 102.77 94 67 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds.. 98.33 98.16 95.14 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final or tentative valuation re- 
ports finding the final value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the property owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes, as of 
the respective valuation dates, as follows: 























Changes in Personnel on the 


Georgia & Florida 


[he following changes in personnel 
have been made on the Georgia & 
Florida, due to the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the property: R. L. Williams has 
been elected chairman of the board; 
H. W. Purvis, formerly receiver and 
general manager, has been elected presi- 
dent; S. W. Saye, formerly assistant to 
the general manager and purchasing 
agent is now vice-president and will 
continue as director of purchases; D. C. 
Porteous has been elected secretary; 
M. T. Lanigan, formerly auditor, has 
been elected auditor and assistant sec- 
retary; W. Blanchard retains his posi- 
tion as treasurer, and M. H. Purvis has 
appointed assistant purchasing 
igent With the exception of Mr 
Williams, whose headquarters are at 
Baltimore, Md., the headquarters of all 
these officers are at Augusta, Ga. Hull, 
Barrett & Willingham of Augusta, Ga., 
vill be the general counsel. 


been 


Executive 


Isaac B. Smith, treasurer and traffic 
manager of the Wyoming, with head- 
quarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been elected president, with the same 
headquarters. 


Martin J. Alger has been elected pres- 
ident of the Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company and of the Mer- 
chants Despatch, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at 100 East Forty-fifth street, New 
York, to succeed Emery H. Smith, de- 


ceased. 


Railway Officers 











FINAL REPORTS 

Denver & Salt Lake..... 15,035,500 1919 
Strasburg Railroad. ...... 60,000 1917 
Galveston Wharf Co...... 13,635,000 1917 
East Tennessee & Western 

North Carolina...... 1,613,600 1916 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern 222,297 1916 
—— eo 

Charles M. Sheaffer, who has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president— 
operation—of the Pennsylvania, with 


headquarters at Philadelphia, was born 
on March 4, 1858, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and was graduated from the commer- 
cial department of the Pittsburgh Cen- 
tral High School in 1874. He entered 
railway service on April 1, 1877, as a 
the superin- 


otmce oft 


messenger in the 





Cc. M. Sheaffer 


tendent of the Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennsylvania, and until July 1, 1901, 
was consecutively telegraph operator, 
yardmaster, train dispatcher and divi- 
sion operator of the same road. From 
July 1, 1901, until June 1, 1903, he was 
superintendent of telegraph, and from 
the latter date until March 3, 1911, was 
superintendent of passenger transporta- 
tion. He then became general superin- 
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tendent of transportation of the lines 
East of Pittsburgh and Erie, which po- 
sition he held until February 29, 1920. 
On March 1, 1920, he became chief of 
transportation of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. Dur- 
ing 1917 Mr. Sheaffer was chairman oi 
the Commission on Car Service, Ameri- 
can Railway Association at Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the Railroads’ War 
Board. 


L. F. Schrader, attached to the office 
»f the senior vice-president of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ill, has been 
promoted to assistant to the senior vice- 
president, with the same headquarters 


Augustus E. Ruffer, transportation 
manager of the Erie, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed trans- 
portation assistant-vice-president, with 
the same headquarters, effective Feb- 
ruary 15. Mr. Ruffer was born on July 
23, 1875, at Port Jervis, N. Y., and en- 
tered railway service on October 19, 
1889, as messenger for the Erie and 
served for two years in the dispatcher’s 
and superintendent's office. He then 
was appointed assistant clerk to the 
chief dispatcher and from 1894 until 
1896, was a clerk in the superintendent’s 
office. From 1896 until 1905, he served 
in the office of the superintendent of 
transportation in various capacities. He 
left the service of the Erie in 1905 to 
become special agent in the operating 
department of the Lehigh Valley, but 
returned to the Erie in 1906, and 
served there in a similar capacity. He 
was appointed trainmaster of the Sus- 
quehanna’ division on May 1, 1911, and 
in May, 1912, was transferred to the 
New York division as assistant super- 





A. E. Ruffer 


intendent, with headquarters at Jersey 
City, N. J. On December 1, 1915, he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Wyoming division at Scranton, Pa., and 
was appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation in 1917. Mr. Ruffer served 
as transportation assistant of the East- 
ern region during Federal control. He 
has since served as general superinten- 
dent of transportation, general superin- 
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tendent and transportation manager, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


Robert C. Falconer, assistant to the 
president and chief engineer of the Erie, 
with headquarters at New York, has 
been appointed engineering assistant- 
vice-president, with the same headquar- 
ters, effective February 15. Mr. Fal- 
coner was born on March 21, 1874, at 
St. Mary’s, Pa., and was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1895. 
He entered railway service in Decem- 
ber, 1898, and until May, 1901, served 
consecutively as transitman and resi- 
dent engineer on the Pennsylvania, 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. From May, 
1901, until October, 1905, he was out 
of railway service, and then returned 
and served as assistant engineer in the 
construction department of the Erie 
until October, 1911. He then became 
division engineer of the New York di- 
vision, which position he held until Oc- 
tober, 1912, when he was advanced to 
principal assistant engineer of the same 





R. C. Falconer 


road. From February, 1913, until Jan- 
uary, 1916, he served as superintendent 
of construction, and from the latter date 
until July, 1918, was assistant chief en- 
gineer. At the latter time Mr. Falconer 
was appointed assistant to the president 
and chief engineer of the same road at 
New York, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


J. E. Dalrymple, who recently retired 
from the office of vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Canadian 
National, has been appointed president 
of Canada Coal, Ltd., a new Canadian 
steam and gas coal company, the ac- 
tivities of which will extend from the 
head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 


John J. Mantell, vice-president of the 
New York region of the Erie, with 
headquarters at New York City, has 
been appointed resident vice-president, 
with the sate headquarters, with juris- 
diction over the New York district, 
comprising lines east of and including 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and Stroudsburg, 
Pa., effective February 15. 
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Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Cedric A. Major, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
New York City, was born on July 4, 





Cc. A. Major 


1891, at Otisville. N. Y. Mr. Major 
was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1912, and entered railway service on 
September 26, 1916, with the Lehigh 
Valley. He was appointed assistant 
general solicitor on July 1, 1920, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 


Frank J. Moran, who has been ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements of the 
Reading, with headquarters at _ the 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, was 
born on December 3, 1890, in Boston, 
Mass., and attended the public schools 
of Boston and was graduated from the 
High School of Commerce in 1910. He 





F. J. Moran 


entered railway service in 1913, with the 
Boston & Maine, as a clerk in the 
auditor of disbursements’ office. He 
held various positions in this office until 
May, 1920, with the exception of the 
period from November, 1917, to August, 
1919, during which time he was fur- 
loughed for service in the United States 
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Army, when he accepted a position ot 


accountant with the United States Rail 


road Administratio1 He resigned from 
this position in February, 1921, to take 
the positior f examiner with the 
bureau of accounts Interstate Com 
merce Com maining with it 


intil December 1, 1926, when he ac 
cepted the positior special accountant 
vith the Re position he was 
i t < t his recent ip 
' tme t disbursements 


Carter, Jones & Turney, St. Louis 


M d general sol 
ter the Sr : Southwestern 
ling J. R. Turney who has re 
( | | . rr t engagt 
' ‘ 
Operating 
George L. Morrison has been aj 
pointed general agent on the Spokane 
Internati nal with eadquarters at Spo 
kane Wi sh 
Charles F. Thomas, superintendent o! 
the Nezperce & Idaho, with headquar- 
ters at Nezperce Idaho, has been pro 
moted to general superintendent, wit! 
headquarters at the same point 
Emmett Riley, trainmaster on the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquar 


ters at Joliet, Ill, has been promoted t 
with the same headquar 


Ray F. Beaudry, d« 


super inte ndent. 
succeeding 


ter s. 


cK ased 


Raymond D. Ross, assistant superin 
tendent of the Cincinnati terminals of! 
& Nashville, with 
Ohio, has 


the Louisvill head 


juarters at Cincimnati, beer 
promoted to superintendent of the Cin 
Brent 


mnati terminals succeeding 


Arnold. deceased 


J. J. Moynihan, 


Erie, with headquarters 


supervisor of! trans 


portatior f t 
it New Yorl is been appointed su 
perintendent transportation, with the 
same headquarters. H. J. Klein, super 
intendent r ti portation of the Ohio 
regior vit dquarters at Youngs 
tow! : ee! ippointed general 
7 W tern district. com 
‘ Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Salamanca, N. Y., with the same head 
er ppomtments are effec 

Fe ] 


l with he 
t ~ s M ] is e¢ 
nted t t iperintendent 
Colorad livision with jurisdiction 
including Hor 
\ irters at Pueb!l 


5 eedit K. B. Shaver, 
ned. G. R. Mabie 


is been appoir 


( incil Grove 
salir district ft Central Kansas 
rs at Coun 
e, K eding J. M. Smith, 
‘ » | transferred to the Hois 
t t iding Hoisington 
division, with 
eadquartet t Hoisington, Kan. S&S. E. 
Ridlon, trainmaster on the Missouri di 
visiot wit! he iquarters at Poplar 


jurisdiction 


Bluff M 
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DeSoto, Potosi, Belmont and 
districts and that portion of 
Bluff district, Birds Point to 
Bluff, including Poplar Bluff 
yard. The jurisdiction of M. F. White, 
trainmaster of the Hoxie district of the 
\rkansas division, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been extended 
to include the portion of the Poplar 
Bluff district south of Poplar Bluff and 
the Doniphan district 


over the 
Jackson 
Poplar 
Poplar 


Frank W. Grace, who has been pro 
oted to general superintendent of the 
lissouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquar- 
Denison, Tex., was born on 
10, 1880, at Denison and en 
service on September 1/7, 
Missouri 
was 


ers at 
February 
ed railway 
1894, as a call boy on the 
Texas of Texas He 
employed on the Katy as 
helper, seal clerk, brakeman 
1d yard master and in 1914 he was ad 
he adquar 


Nansas & 

ubsequently 
Station 

master, with 


anced to train 


rs at Parsons, Kan. He was promoted 


vith headquarters at 





Frank W. Grace 


Wichita Falls, Tex., in 1919, being trans- 
Muskogee in 1923, a position 
with jurisdiction including the 
until his promotion 
effective 


ferred to 
he held 
McAlester district, 
to general superintendent, 
February 1. 

Robert E. Woodruff, division 


intendent of the Erie, with headquar 
ters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 


super 


pointed general manager, Eastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Hornell, 
N. Y., his jurisdiction comprising lines 
west of Port Jervis, N. Y., and Strouds- 
burg, Pa. to and including Buffalo, 


and Salamanca, N. Y., 


N. ¥ effective 
February 15. Mr. Woodruff was born 
n 1884 at Green Bay, Wis., and was 
ducated at Purdue University. He en 


service in 1905 as a sec- 
and until March 
track foreman, 


construction engineer, assistant division 


red railway 

n hand on the Erie 
1909, was consecutively 
engineer, division engineer at Meadville, 
Pa., and trainmaster From March, 
1909, until November, 1910, he was gen- 
eral agent of the operating department 
at Chicago, and then became superin- 
tendent at Rochester, N. Y., which po- 
held May, 1912 From 


sition he until 





February 12, 1927 


May. 1912, until November 1, 1916, he 
was superintendent at Marion, O., and 
then became superintendent at Youngs- 
town, O., where he remained until No- 
vember 1, 1917. From the latter date 
until June 15, 1918, he was superinten- 
dent of transportation and then served 
as general superintendent of the lines 
west until March 1, 1920. He then be- 





R. E. Woodruff 


came manager of the Hornell region at 
Hornell, N. Y. Mr. Woodruff was later 
appointed division superintendent at 


Buffalo, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Traffic 


Edward A. Hynes, general agent on 
the Chicago & Alton at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquar- 
ters 


W. L. Meyers has been appointed 
division freight agent of the Missouri 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Tulsa, Okla., succeeding H. W. 
Stone, transferred. 


William J. Becker has been appointed 
division freight agent of the New York 
region of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Scranton, Pa., succeeding Thomas E. 
McAndrews, promoted. 


Willis A. Wilson, district passenger 
agent on the Great Northern at Duluth, 
Minn., has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


A. J. Tomassi has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Atlanta & West Point, 
the Western Railway of Alabama and 
the Georgia Railroad, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., succeeding W. B. 
Terhune, transferred 


E. W. Long has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., effective Febrvary 15, 
and the position of division freight 
agent has been abolished. 


H. L..Cole has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding 
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W. B. Speirs, who has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. Mr. Cole’s ap- 
pointment is effective February 15. 


E. A. Healey, traveling agent on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to general agent at Duluth, Minn., suc- 
ceeding M. J. Hannam, resigned to be- 
come general agent on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western at Minneapolis, Minn 


F. W. Jones has been appointed as 
sistant general freight agent of the Nor 
folk & Western, with headquarters at 
Columbus, O., succeeding G. C. Van 
Zandt. F. S. Baird has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 


J. Harmon Wilson, assistant general 
freight agent of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed general eastern freight 
agent, with headquarters at New York 
City, succeeding §. M. Stevenson. Mr 
Wilson was born in Providence, R. I. 
on November 11, 1870, and entered rail- 
road service as clerk in the office of the 
Great Southern Despatch at Philadel 
phia, Pa., on January 18, 1891. On July 





J. H. Wilson 


15, 1899, he was appointed traveling 
agent, on July 1. 1903, agent; and on 
August 15, 1916, general agent, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia in each 
instance. On March 15, 1920, he was 
appointed foreign freight agent of the 
Norfolk & Western at Norfolk, Va., and 
on September 16, 1920, he became assis- 
tant general freight agent at Columbus, 
O. On June 1, 1922, he was transferred 
to Roanoke, Va., as assistant general 
freight agent in charge of solicitation, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


S. M. Rankin, who has been appointed 
manager of mail and express traffic of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, was born on August 8, 
1871, at Sewickley, Pa. He entered 
railway service on June 19, 1887, as a 
telegraph operator on the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, and until 
January 1, 1902, was chief train dis- 
patcher’s assistant and chief passenger 
clerk in the office of the general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Penn- 
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sylvania, lines West of Pittsburgh. On 
January 1, 1902, he became chief clerk 
in the office of the general superintend- 
ent of passenger transportation, which 
position he held until February 1, 1915, 
when he was appointed assistant to the 
general superintendent of passenger 
transportation From March 1, 1916, 
until! March 1, 1920, he was superintend 





S. M. Rankin 


ent of passenger transportation of the 
ines West of Pittsburgh, and then be 
ame assistant chief of transportation- 
passenger of the Pennsylvania system, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as man 
ager of mail and express traffic. 


Nicolai I. Kovatcheff has been ap 
pointed general agent on the Kansas 
City Mexico & Orient, with headquar 
ters at Mexico City, Mex., succeeding 
Roberto Flores. W. C. Anglund, com 
mercial agent at Abilene, Tex., has been 
romoted to general agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


A. C. McKinley, district freight agent 
on the Lake Erie and Western district 
»f the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general agent in the freight 
department of the Lake Erie and West- 
ern and Clover Leaf districts, with the 
same headquarters. 


S. M. Stevenson, general eastern 
freight agent of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at New York City, 
has been appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va. Mr. Stevenson was born 
on May 12, 1861, in Yonkers, N. Y.. 
ind entered railroad service on January 
15, 1881, as stenographer in the freight 
traffic department of the Virginia, Ten 
nessee & Georgia Air Line, a freight 
dispatch line in New York. On June 
1, 1889, he was appointed chief clerk, on 
October 10, 1900, assistant general east- 
ern agent and on December 11, 1903, 
general eastern agent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
on May 16, 1918, and from July 1, 1918, 
until November | of that year he was 
traffic control manager under the United 
States Railroad Administration, return- 
ing to his duties as assistant general 
freight agent on the latter date. On 
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March 15, 1920, he was appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent with head- 
quarters in New York City, which 
position he occupied at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Norfolk & West- 
ern 


F. E. Willman, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral coal freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western, has been appointed coal freight 
agent, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va. Mr. Willman was born in Cleve- 
land, O., on November 20, 1889, and 
entered railroad service with the Penn- 
sylvania in 1905, at Cleveland, where 
he was employed as yard clerk until 
1909 when he took a position with the 
New York Central as transportation 
department clerk. While with the lat- 
ter railroad, he was employed from 19106 
until 1912 as clerk in the freight station 
and, from June 16, 1913, until October 
30, 1915, was a clerk in the tariff bureau. 
From November 1, 1915, until Novem- 
ber 15, 1924, he served successively as 
rate clerk and chief clerk in the coal 
and ore department, his entire railroad 
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experience up to this time being in 
Cleveland. On January 1, 1925, he came 
to the Norfolk & Western as chief clerk 
to the general coal freight agent, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


The jurisdiction of E. P. King, gen 
eral baggage and mail agent and super- 
intendent of dining service of the Nickel 
Plate district of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been extended over the 
entire system. W. H. Cunningham, 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Nickel Plate district, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Nickel Plate 
district, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
succeeding Edwin Kluever, promoted to 
freight traffic manager. Mr. Cunning- 
ham has been succeeded by E. H. 
Spangenberg, eastern freight agent, with 
headquarters at New York. J. H. Day, 
assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. George B. Merrill, 
district traffic agent, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 


















sO 
general eastern freight agent for the 
Nickel Plate district, with headquarters 
at New York, succeeding Mr. Spangen- 
E. F. Jacobson, has been ap- 
general agent in the freight 
with headquarters at Phila 


berg 
pointed : 
department, 
delphia 


G. F. Butler, ceneral freight agent of 
the Norfolk & Western, with headquar 
inoke, Va., has been appointed 
traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding J. R. Ruffin, 
deceased Mr. Butler born on 
August 24, 1877, in Richmond, Va., and 
first entered the service ot the Norfolk 
& Western as a messenger and clerk on 


ters at Ro 
freight 


was 


Tuly 1, 1891, in the office of the freight 
claim agent In December, 1895, he 
was employed as a clerk in the freight 
traffic department at Roanoke, being 
advanced ti soliciting freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago nm Oc 





G. F. Butler 
tober |! 1902 He became traveling 
freight agent with headquarters at 


Roanoke, Va., on October 1, 1907, and 
chief rate clerk on January 1, 1909. Mr 
Butler was advanced to chief clerk to 
the general freight agent on Feburary |! 


1912, and on June 1, 1913, was advanced 
to chief clerk to the freight trafic man 
ager On December 15, 1917, he was 
appointed assistant general freight 


agent. He became general freight agent 
on June 1, 1922, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap 
pointment as freight trafhe manager. 


Oscar W. Cox, general coal freight 
Norfolk & Western, with 
Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed freight agent, with 
headquarters in the same city, succeed- 
ing G. F. Butler. Mr. Cox was born at 
Olive Furnace, O., on February 13, 
1879, and service of the 
Norfolk & February 14, 


agent of the 
headquarters at 
general 


entered the 
Western on 


1897, as a telegraph operator and ticket 
agent at Columbus, O. On December 
1. 1899. he entered the freight traffic 


department at Columbus as telegraph 
operator and clerk, being given a regu- 
lar clerkship on May 8, 1903. While 
still in the Columbus office, he was ap- 
pointed soliciting freight agent on May 
1, 1910, traveling freight agent on March 
1, 1911, and chief clerk on July 3, 1913. 
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On March 16, 1920, he was appointed 
commercial agent at Toledo, O., and 
on January 16, 1922, was appointed di- 
vision freight agent with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va. On June 1, 1922, he 





0. W. Cox 


became coal freight agent, and on May 
1, 1925, he was appointed general coal 
freight agent, which position he held at 
the time of his appointment to general 
freight agent. 


G. C. Van Zandt, assistant general 


freight agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Columbus 
O., has been appointed general coal 
freight agent, with headquarters at 


Roanoke, Va. Mr. Van Zandt was born 
in Newton Hamilton, Pa., on August 3, 
1869, and first entered the service of the 
Norfolk & Western, as a stenographer- 
clerk in the office of the general superin- 
tendent of transportation at Cincinnati 
On April 1, 1892, he became secretary to 
the general superintendent and on 
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August 1, 1893, advanced to chief clerk 
to the superintendent, Winston-Salem 
line, and to chief clerk to the general 
agent and superintendent of transporta- 
tion on September 14, 1897. On July 1, 
1901, he became chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of the Scioto division, being 
advanced to agent at Ironton, O., on 
March 1, 1902. He was appointed 
agent at Columbus, O., on December 8, 
1910, and general agent at Cincinnati, 
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on December 1, 1912. Mr. Van Zandt 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Columbus 
on June 1, 1922, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


LeRoy T. Wilcox, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight trafic man- 
ager of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., was born on 
May 30, 1876, at Chicago, and entered 
railway service on January 1, 1891, as 
a mail boy on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific in that city. Mr. Wilcox 
held the position of mail boy for about 
a year and was then placed in the general 
freight office as a messenger. He at- 
tended night school while with the Rock 
Island in Chicago, and held various posi- 
tions in the general freight office until 
1898 when he was transferred to Kansas 
City as chief clerk in the commercial 
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office. In March, 1901, he entered the 
employ of the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific as a rate clerk at that point and 
later he served successively as assistant 
chief clerk and as export and import 
agent. In November, 1906, Mr. Wilcox 
was transferred to the office of the traf- 
fic director as rate, tariff and statistical 
clerk and 11 years later he became traf- 
fic assistant to the interstate commerce 
attorney in a newly created department, 
continuing in that capacity until July 1, 
1918, when he was appointed a traffic 
assistant in the Central Western region 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 


tration. He returned to the Union 
Pacific on March 1, 1920, as assistant 
to the commerce counsel and two 


months later he was advanced to assist- 
ant to the freight traffic manager, in 
charge of commerce work, a position he 
held until his promotion to assistant 
freight traffic manager on February 1. 


Tom E. LeSueur, who has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, O., was born 
in October, 1886, at Defiance, O., and 
attended the public schools in that city 
and Toledo, O. He entered railway 
service in June, 1901, as an office boy in 
the general freight department of the 
Toledo & Ohio Central (now the Ohio 
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Central lines of the New York Central) 
at Toledo. Later he was advanced to a 
clerk in the accounting department and 
on January 1, 1905, he was promoted to 
assistant ticket agent in the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western (now the Clover Leaf 
district of the Nickel Plate)—T. & O. 
C. city ticket office at Toledo. In Feb- 
ruary, 1907, he was appointed a rate 
clerk in the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Clover Leaf at the same 
point, serving in a similar position on 
the Chicago & Alton at St. Louis, Mo., 
and at Chicago from 1908 to September, 
1912. Mr. LeSueur then returned to 
the Clover Leaf as chief clerk in the 
passenger department at Toledo and in 
June, 1920, he became chief clerk in the 
general passenger office of the Nickel 
Plate at Cleveland, a position he has 
held continuously until his promotion to 
general passenger agent on February 1. 


C. H. Barnewolt, assistant general 
freight agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, with headquarters at Peoria, 
[ll., has been promoted to traffic mana- 
ger, with the same headquarters, and 
the positions of general freight and pas- 
senger agent and assistant general 
freight agent have been abolished. 
Daniel Mowat has retired as general 
freight and passenger agent in charge of 
the traffic department after 57 years in 
the service of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, but will remain in an advisory 
capacity. M. J. Hannam, general agent 
on the Minneapolis & St. Louis at 
Duluth, Minn., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis, Minn. C. J. 
Huff, general agent at San Francisco, 
Cal, will in addition act as general 
agent at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Mowat 
was born at New York on September 
28, 1852, and entered railway service in 
1870 as a messenger on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw (now the Toledo 
Peoria & Western) at Peoria. He then 
served in various positions in the traffic 
department and on May 31, 1884, he 
was promoted to agent. Four 
later Mr. Mowat was promoted to as- 
sistant géfieral freight agent. While 
general freight agent he acted as presi- 
dent of the Freight Claim Association 
during 1908 and 1909. On October 1, 
1918, he was promoted to general freight 
and passenger agent, a position he has 
held continuously until his retirement as 
active head of the traffic department 


years 


Mechanical 


James Grant, general foreman of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Port Tampa, Fla., has been appointed 
shop superintendent of the Tampa, Fia., 
shops. 


James Paul, assistant superintendent 
of motive power of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, has been appointed superintendent 
of motive power of the Third division, 
with headquarters at the Tampa Shops, 
Tampa, Fla. 


F. W. Hankins, who has been ap- 
pointed chief of motive power of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, was born in London, Eng- 
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land, in 1876. He entered railway serv- 
ice on the Pittsburgh & Western (now 
a part of the Baltimore & Ohio) in 1891, 
as a machinist’s apprentice. He entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania in 1897 
as a machinist and after various promo- 
tions was advanced to master mechanic 
in 1916. He became general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Eastern 
lines in 1919, and general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Central 
region in 1920, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as chief of motive power. 


William §. Jackson, mechanical super- 


intendent of the New York region of 


headquarters at Jersey 
City, N. J., has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the sys- 
tem, with headquarters at New York, 
effective February 15. ‘Mr. Jackson 
was born on August 


the Erie, with 


12, 1878, at Ash- 
tabula, O., and was educated in the pub 
lic schools. He entered railway service 
in September, 1894, with the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern (now a part of 
the New York Central), and until 1911 
was consecutively foreman and general 
foreman. From 1911 until 1916, he was 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as locomotive inspector and since 
1916 has served successively as mastet 


mechanic and mechanical superinten- 
dent, which latter position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent appoint 
ment. 


Rufus H. Flinn, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Northern division of the Central 
region of the Pennsylvania, with head 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., was born on 
March 8, 1887, at Camden, N. J., and 
was graduated from Cornell University 
with the degree of M. E. in 1909. He 
entered railway service on July 1, 1902, 


as assistant draftsman in the Camden 
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N. J., shops of the Pennsylvania. He 
became locomotive fireman on the West 
Jersey & Seashore in June, 1906, and 
was transferred to the Columbus, Ohio, 
shops as special apprentice on June 28, 
1909. From February, 1911, until June, 
1912, he was engaged in special work 
for the general superintendent of motive 
power at Pittsburgh, and from the latter 
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date until May, 1913, was motive power 
inspector in the office of the superin- 
tendent of motive power at Columbus, 
Ohio. He was genera! foreman at 
Louisville, Ky., from May, 1913, to Jan- 
uary, 1915, and was then transferred in 
the same capacity to Bradford, Ohio, 
where he remained until June, 1916, 
Mr. Flinn then served as assistant mas- 
ter mechanic at Allegheny, Pa., from 
June, 1916, until November, 1917, and 
then became assistant engineer of motive 
power at Toledo, Ohio, which position 
he held until July, 1918, when he became 
master mechanic at Terre Haute, Ind. 
He served in this capacity successively 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and at Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was stationed at the 
time of his recent appointment 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


G. A. Noren, designing engineer of 
the New York Central Railroad, Buffalo 
headquarters at 
appointed 


and East, 
York, 


New 
engineering 


with 


has been 





G. A. Noren 


assistant to the vice-president, with the 


same headquarters. Mr. Noren was 
born on April 6, 1886, at New Britain, 
Conn., and was graduated from the 


University of Pennsylvania in 1910. He 
entered railway service in June of that 
year as a rodman for the Pennsylvania. 
In October of the following year he 
left railway service to become assistant 
engineer for the Monterey Electric 
Railway Light & Power Company, 
Monterey, Mex., and in May, 1912, en- 
tered private practice in general engi- 
neering at Monterey. Later in the same 
year he again entered railway service as 
assistant engineer on the four-tracking 
improvement on the Hudson River divi- 
sion of the New York Central and in 
February, 1916, became assistant engi- 
neer on the preliminary and final loca- 
tion of the river crossing and west ap- 
proaches for the Hudson River Con- 
necting Railroad (now a part of the 
New York Central) near Castleton, 
N. ¥. He became resident engineer of 
the New York Central at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., on station improvements in De- 
cember, 1916, and in April of the follow- 
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ing year became assistant district eng! 
neer of the Eastern district In Febru 

1920, Mr. Noren was advanced to 
engineer of grade crossings, with head 
} w York. In 1924 he was 
appointed designing engineering, which 
p vas holding at the time ot 

ecent ap! ntment 


E. A. Dougherty has been appointed 
nit engineer f the New York 
( entra uilroad Lines Buffalo and 


iquarters at New York 


D. R. Morris : een appointed 
the \tlanti 


uarters at Way 


B. E. Widder has been appointed en 
eer of buildings of the Atlantic Coast 
ne, with headquarters at Wilmington 


succeed ne A. M. Griffin, rt 


A. C. Watson has been appointed 


chic ginee! the Long Island, with 

head juarters at Jamaica, N , succeed 
e T. J. Skillman, who has been ap 

pointed chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
iT i 


egion of the Erie, with head 


ngstown, Ohio, has been 


Robert S. Parsons, vice-president of 
sche Obina + 


appointed chief engineer of the system 
with headquarters at New York, effect 


G. Murray resumed his duties as 
engineer of the Melville division of tl 
Saskatchewan district of the Canadian 
National vith headquarters at Mel 


leave of absen 
; 


lacing A. J. Gayfer, transferred 


E. B. Fithian, assistant engineer 


ish 


way of the Missour 
head srters at St. Louis 
\ i inted division e1 
wines Vi ta division. with 
ad } irtert t Wi h ta, Kat , Su ceed 
ge L. Winship, who has been appointed 
issistant division engineer of the Col 
orad divisiot with headquarters at 
Hoisineton, K 
Raymond Swenk, who has been ap 
pointed engineer maintenance of way ol 
the Southern division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del 
was bortr Tanuary 3, 1886. at Sun 
rv, Pa He was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1907 and 
entered railroad service on June 17 
1907. as a rodman on the Sunbury divi 
yn of the Pennsylvania. He was trans 
ferred 1 t Conemaugh division on 
January 6, 1909. On November 1, 1913 
he came transitman in the ofhce of 
engineer maintenance of way 
May 1, 1914, he was appointed 
issistant iper r of the Delaware di 
vith headquarters at Clayton, 
Del He was transferred to the Atlan- 
livision at Camden, N. J., on May 
1916, and then to the Philadelphia 
il division at Philadelphia, Pa., 
n May 15, 1917. On September 16, 
1918, he was appointed supervisor of 


the Schuylkill division, with headquar- 
ters at Norristown, Pa., being trans- 
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ferred to the Philadelphia division, Mid 
dletown, Pa., on July 10, 1922, and then 
to Paoli, Pa., on July 1, 1924. He was 
ippointed division engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 1, 1924, 
vhich position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment 


George D. Eddy, who has been ap 
pointed valuation engineer of the St 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
it St. Louis, Mo., was born on Decem 
ver 11, 1871, at Hemmingford, Que., and 
ittended the Malone Academy, Malon 
N. Y., in 1888 and 1889. He entered 
railway service in June, 1897, as a rod 
man on the New York & Ottawa (now 
1 part of the New York Central), and 
n September of the following year he 
vecame assistant engineer of the 
Muscatine North & South (now the 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern), 
where he remained until March, 1899, 
vhen he entered the employ of the 
Northern Pacific as a rodman, later be 
oming an inspector. In January, 1900, 
Mr. Eddy was appointed assistant en- 
gineer of maintenance and dock con- 
struction of the Great Northern, being 
advanced to engineer in charge of con- 
struction in March, 1906. Eight years 
later he became assistant valuation en- 
gineer of the Great Northern and in 
January, 1919, he was promoted to 
valuation engineer. Mr. Eddy left the 
Great Northern in June, 1925, to engage 
in special engineering work for A 
Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, Minn., and in 
November of the same vear he became 
assistant engineer with the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee on Federal Valu 
ition, with headquarters at Chicago. He 


} 


remained in this position until his ap 
pointment as valuation engineer of the 


Frisco on January 17 
S ° 
Special 
G. R. Miller, chief clerk to the super- 
ntendent of reading rooms of the 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
promoted to superintendent of. reading 
ooms, with headquarters at Albuquer- 
jue, N. M., succeeding S. E. Busser, de 


east d 


Herbert Deeming, assistant editor of 
the Santa Fe Magazine of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
t Chicago, has been apppointed editor, 
succeeding Albert MacRae, deceased. 
Mr. Deeming was born in England on 
\pril 16, 1880, and entered railway serv- 
ice in October, 1897, as a stenographer 
and clerk in the general passenger de- 
partment of the Fremont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley, at Omaha, Neb. After 
a short period in the employ of the 
American. Express Company at Omaha 
he returned to the Fremont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley and in July, 1902, he 
entered the auditor’s office of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana at Chicago. 
From July, 1903, until February, 1916, 
he acted as secretary of the General 
Managers’ Association at Chicago. Mr. 
Deeming was then appointed assistant 
director of the Railway Educational Bu- 


i 
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reau at Omaha. For the five years fol- 
lowing 1916 he was connected with sev- 
eral industrial concerns and in Novem- 
ber, 1921, Mr. Deeming was appointed 
assistant editor of the Santa Fe Maga- 
zine at Chicago, a position he has held 
continuously until his further appoint- 
ment as editor 


Obituary 


G. W. Whiteman, for forty-five years 
with the Pennsylvania and chief in- 
spector of the system, died on February 
5, en route to Florida. 


W. L. Richards, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Union Pacific, with 
supervision over all safety work, died 
on January 9 at his home in Omaha, 
Neb., following an illness from a skin 
disease. 


Robert B. Robinson, engineer of main- 
tenance of way of the Union Pacific, 
died on February 1 at St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, Omaha, Neb., from heart compli- 
cations arising from blood poisoning 
which followed an extraction of a tooth 
during January. Mr. Robinson was 
born on March 3, 1878, at Mt. Holly, 





R. B. Robinson 


Pa., and, after a high school and uni- 
versity education, entered railway serv- 
ice in April, 1899, on the Union Pacific 
as a masonry inspector. He then served 
successively with the Union Pacific and 
the Oregon Short Line as a rodman, 
instrumentman and draftsman, entering 
the employ of the O. S. L. in 1904. In 
1914 he was promoted to assistant en- 
gineer on the Oregon Short Line, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and the following year he was again 
promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho. Mr. 
Robinson became engineer of mainte- 
nance of way; with headquarters at 
Pocatello, in 1916 and the next year his 
jurisdiction was extended to cover all 
signal matters previously under the 
supervision of the superintendent of 
transportation and telegraph. He was 
promoted to engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, in May, 1919, a posi- 
tion he held continuously until the time 
of his death. 
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